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NEXT WEEK 


EDWARD F. HAWKS, noted convert, now pastor 
of Saint Joan of Arc Church, Philadelphia, be- 
lieves that Mary E. McLaughlin meant more 
than banter in her July 25 article: Those Ter- 
rible Converts. Therefore, he would answer by 
his CONVERTS NOT SO TERRIBLE. 


STUDY CLUBS AND CULTURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT will be held of value because it is factual 
and practical. No more important activity can be 
called to the attention of clergy and laity than 
the study club movement. Long experience and 
amazing success have given the right to speak to 
the author, JAMES A. MAGNER. 


AN EDITORIAL appears each week, in last place, 
on the Gospel of the Sunday following the day 
you receive AMERICA. It may also deal with the 
Epistle or the liturgical prayers. It is for the ser- 
vice of priests and layfolk, for SERMON OR MEDI- 
TATION. 


HOSPITALIER describes an elderly man with a 
brisk step who helped for long years to dispense 
Our Lady’s hospitality at Lourdes. The tender 
story is fragrant with romance and beauty as 
toid by S. ERNEST WILEY. 


JOSEPH J. REILLY is associate head of the Eng- 
lish Department at Hunter College, New York. 
He writes sympathetically of the late author of 
The Shropshire Lad in THE POEMS OF A. E. 
HOUSMAN. 
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COMMENT 











THE uproar of the late political conventions has 
died on the wind. Only sporadic fusilades of elec- 
tioneering sniping disturb the vacationists’ ears. 
Before the heavy artillery of the presidential cam- 
paign opens its cannonading men have time and 
quiet to think. Catholics may well use that time 
to ponder over the resolutions adopted recently by 
the assembly of Cardinals and Archbishops of 
France. These resolutions concern the attitude of 
the clergy and laity toward political leagues and 
parties. Those which deal with the latter are of 
special interest and value for us. For the clergy 
they direct a combination of non-neglect of civic 
duties with avoidance of any subservience to any 
political party. The exposition, free from any party 
considerations, of the Catholic doctrine concern- 
ing the rights of the Church, the family and the 
school is expected of them. Of the laity constant 
care to keep the Church and Catholic Action out- 
side of and above parties is required. They ask that 
Catholics practice faithfully the virtues of true 
citizenship, especially that of respect for estab- 
lished authority. The prelates are not unmindful of 
Catholic youth but make two suggestions for them. 
First, adolescents and all young people who lack 
sufficient preparation, formation and experience of 
life should not engage prematurely in political 
affairs. Secondly, they ask that youth prepare itself 
progressively for the time when it will be called 
on to enter the lists by means of a serious religious, 
intellectual, social and economic training. These 
resolutions are marked with characteristic French 
clarity, brevity and soundness. They may serve as 
salutary fingerposts for the political activities of 
American lay Catholics and for the attitude to be 
taken by the clergy. 


SUCCESS that has attended advertising some of 
the traditional peasant religious dramas in the 
South German countries has so stimulated local 
ambitions that fears of an anti-climax are now 
aroused when a new candidate for honors appears 
upon the scene. In the case of the Thiersee Pas- 
sion play, produced every five years in the village 
of that name in the Tyrol, such fears have happily 
proved groundless and comment so far has been 
uniformly favorable to the production. The text of 
the play was entirely rewritten by the Very Rev. 
Dr. Jakobus Reimer, Archabbot of the Benedictine 
monastery of St. Peter in Salzburg, who succeeded 
in distributing and unifying the material in such 
fashion that annoying changes of scene and tedious 
prolongations are skilfully avoided. Splendid music 
was written for the play by Vincent Goller, one of 
Austria’s leading church composers, while the 
stage and scenery were entrusted to an expert. 
Some motifs were taken from the Bach Passion. 
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With all these modern aids, the actors remain un- 
spoiled peasants for whom their task is a purely re- 
ligious work, a sort of priesthood, that demands 
severe renunciations. The maiden who plays Our 
Lady renounces forever the married state. Alois 
Kaindl, the Christus, is himself a carpenter by 
trade, who, even when off stage, enters deeply into 
the hallowed atmosphere of his part. Critics agree 
in the earnest wish that publicity, with its attendant 
temptations, will not wean the players of Thiersee 
from their fine simplicity and strength. 


THE Diocesan Council of Catholic Women of El 
Paso, Texas, is not only to be admired. It is to be 
imitated. Under the auspices of the City Recrea- 
tion Department a bathing beauty contest was to 
be conducted recently at a local public park. The 
Diocesan Council registered a vigorous protest, de- 
ploring participation “in any sort of contest in 
which womanly modesty is offended by uncalled 
for and indecent exposure.” The letter in which 
the protest was voiced was given wide publicity. 
The resolution failed to cancel the contest but it 
did bring surprising results. Many business firms 
who were sponsors of the contestants withdrew 
their support. As the president of one company 
put it, they did this not because they were “quit- 
ting under pressure” but because the matter was 
such as “to outrage the sensibilities of right-minded 
persons.” One of the prominent members of the 
committee in charge of the contest resigned. From 
all sides came praise of the Council for its stand. 
Other Catholic women’s organizations might rise 
to a like alertness and courageous firmness of 
action. Many of the evils from which the country 
is sick today would then be cured by salutary 
remedies. 


DURING this first week of August one of the most 
momentous meetings in the long history of the 
Catholic Church will be held at Fulda when the 
members of the German Hierarchy will gather to 
make decisions regarding the desperate situation of 
the Church in Germany. During the past few years 
a number of the Bishops, believing that moderate 
counsels would finally prevail within the Nazi 
ranks, favored a rather passive attitude toward the 
persecution. They felt that a too aggressive defense 
would serve only to exasperate the Nazi ranks 
further and place an obstacle in the path of recon- 
ciliation. The venom of the latest Hitler onslaught 
on the Church has dissipated whatever delusions 
still existed and the Bishops at the forthcoming 
meetings will be united in the clear knowledge that 
the anti-Catholicism of the Hitler Government is no 
passing phase but a permanent policy. 











AMONG the German Bishops who have never for 
a moment been deceived with regard to the endur- 
ing hatred of the Hitlermen for the Church, is His 
Eminence, Michael Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop 
of Munich. The voice of this dauntless Cardinal has 
been raised from the very beginning, warning the 
German people. Now that the mad dogs of Hitler 
are savagely attacking the Church throughout the 
Reich, his early analysis of the situation and his 
courage have increased his prestige to one of 
worldwide proportions. ‘“‘Have we Catholics become 
outlaws?” he inquires. “Have we lost all our 
rights?” Boldly he denounces the Nazi effort to 
force Catholic children into pagan schools; boldly 
he exposes the Nazi attempt to blacken the name of 
the Catholic clergy. One still has hope for the 
Church in Germany as long as she has leaders like 
Michael Cardinal Faulhaber. 


GHOSTS of great names and great issues cluster 
the pages of the centenary number of the Dublin 
Review. So well is the story of its hundred years 
told that one is tempted to go back through the 
files to read or reread lest something be missed of 
its thrilling history. Founded by Cardinal Wiseman 
and Daniel O’Connell in the very shadow of penal 
days, its life for a century has been so linked with 
Catholic thought and Catholic achievement that a 
history of the times could be written from the 
pages of “Old Dublin” alone. Wiseman, Newman, 
Manning, the Wards, the Russells, Bagshawe, Lin- 
gard, Hedley, the Vaughans, Thompson are but a 
few of the names that enrich the heritage of this 
great quarterly. The Oxford Movement was but 
beginning to attract attention when the first issue 
appeared in May, 1836; and it was in one of Wise- 
man’s articles, Catholic and Anglican Churches, 
that Newman first saw “the shadow of the hand 
upon the wall,” that finally showed him the way 
to Rome. Through the mazes of the Oxford con- 
troversy, through all the bitter clashes on Papal 
infallibility, and the relations of Church and State, 
and the Temporal Power, and the University con- 
flicts, in the realm of theology and philosophy and 
literature and science, the Dublin Review held its 
undeviating (sometimes, perhaps, rigorous, bitter) 
way, attacking, defending, enlightening. Down to 
our present day, it has been faithful to its avowed 
aim, “to deepen Catholic intellectual life; to pro- 
mote Catholic interests; to enlighten and assist 
those who are seeking for Catholic truth.” 


WHAT is now Port Tobacco Creek, Maryland, was 
called paradise by the first Jesuits who settled 
along the shores. On the recent Feast of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel services were held in this para- 
daisal land on the site of the first convent in the 
new Republic of the United States. To this place 
near the town of Port Tobacco a group of nuns 
from the Belgian Carmel came at Archbishop Car- 
roll’s request in 1790. Their aim was to win the 
conversion of America by their saintly lives and 
apostolic spirit. The services which took place in 


the older of the two original buildings consisted of 
the celebration of Mass followed by benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament. The chalice, ciborium and 
ostensorium used were loaned for the occasion by 
Very Reverend Mother Seraphim, Prioress of the 
Baltimore Carmel, whither they had been taken 
when the nuns left Port Tobacco some 106 years 
ago. They are the same sacred vessels which the 
pioneer group brought from their home in Antwerp. 
They were used by Father Charles Neale, S.J. on 
the voyage over and at the new convent in its early 
days. The work on the restoration of the surviving 
buildings which is in progress has for its aim not 
only the preservation of a sacred historic landmark 
but also the spread of devotion to Our Lady, Queen 
of Carmel, and the recapturing by the laity of the 
spirit animating the original nuns who settled there. 


WITH a fine sense of constitutional values, Wood- 
row Wilson used to say that we Americans have no 
“superiors” but only “public servants.’’ Hence the 
Rev. Charles E. Coughlin was quite within his civic 
rights when he criticized President Roosevelt in his 
Cleveland address, but criticism, even of a servant, 
can be too pungent. In publishing his apology to the 
President, Father Coughlin has recognized that 
fact. All of us who comment on public men, may 
well sift our adjectives and pray deliverance from 
the sin of uncharitableness. 


MANY years ago, in a Southern city, there was a 
minor poet who now, we trust, is with God. Once 
he was asked to write an ode on Frederic Ozanam, 
to be read at a public meeting of the Brothers of 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. With unusual 
fervor the poet twanged his lyre, for he loved this 
great apostle of charity, and all went well until, 
after the meeting, the spiritual director, a zealot 
for accuracy, remarked: “Walter, isn’t Ozanam’s 
name Frederic?” “Why, of course, Father,” replied 
the poet, as he produced the manuscript of his ode 
to Frederic Ozanam, and pointed out the embla- 
zoned title. “True, true,” murmured the spiritual 
director, peering over his spectacles, “but I think 
you called him Francis, at least in the last line.” 
Closer inspection of the manuscript showed that 
the unfortunate poet, who knew quite well that 
Ozanam’s name was Frederic, had stumbled in the 
last line, and dubbed him Francis. What is worse, 
when the ode to Frederic Ozanam was published 
by the admiring Brothers, the last line once more 
paid tribute to Francis Ozanam. All this is by way 
of covering up a frightful error on the editorial 
page for July 25, when we gave the vertical John 
L. Lewis part of the name of his horizontal rival, 
William Green, and referred to him as John L. 
Green! May the public, Mr. Green, and Mr. Lewis, 
pardon us. We can only say that the member of 
the staff responsible for the error happens to be 
the cousin of the luckless poet (now with God) who 
at the end of an ode to Frederic Ozanam, invoked 
him as Francis. These lapses seem to run in the 
family. 
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THESE BRIGHT 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


Dark is their future unless they seek God 





JOHN O'CONNOR 











IN our father’s youth there was a Liberal faith and 
an Imperial smugness. America, Europe, and small- 
er parts of the world went blindly along in their 
complacent way until one day the fertile fields from 
Verdun to the Channel were an Haceldema; and 
so ran the blood that the earth could not thicken 
to the consistency of real mud. 

The Imperial and Liberal traditions died hard. 
After the mass carnage, those who remained 
thought that the same policy, that held before 
August, 1914, was still to hold. Only a scant few 
saw that the days of expansion and pioneering 
were over; the state exploitation would replace the 
exploitation by the combines; that there had to be 
a reconstruction on other lines than the political, 
the economic, the physical; that the last frontier 
had been reached. 

The youth that was aged in those four years re- 
turned to a strange world. They had been mobilized 
into mass troops. Now they could not shake that 
psychological yoke of “mass.’”’ They returned and 
found there was peace—of neither nations, men, 
nor souls. It was the peace of a dozing, over-stuffed 
Mars, of glutted greed. 

The nations must rebuild today’s shattered and 
mangled youth. They are arising on the weak 
foundations of another youth that was shell- 
shocked, gassed, and betrayed. Once these last were 
mobilized for death. Today they cannot be mobil- 
ized for life. They could mass in war...and in 
peace cannot even find the individual to rehabili- 
tate him. The remaining youths are penned in to 
breed crime, chaos, and despair. 

In Germany paganism is being organized as nev- 
er before. Given no chance after defeat, the new 
steel monster that stirs on the Rhine rises stronger 
and more terrible as a result. In Russia youth is 
taught the dogma that it must live for the State. 
There youth is the sacrifice of a new world religion. 
There is the mass-worship of mass production; re- 
ligion denied, so that the State may become God. 
The English and American potentate prefers the 
indirect control; the secret chamber of his pander- 
ing press. Mexico’s youth are being mobilized for 
intellectual mass-vice; France’s youth is dwindling, 
due to modernity, Mars, and Marx; England’s ques- 
tioning, China’s despairing, India’s rotting, and 
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Japan’s waiting to die for the man who is descended 
from the Sun. 

The myth of necessary progress has not ceased; 
it has transferred. Where it was once British, Ger- 
man, and American it now brings in the whole 
world. On such an ideal rests Russian collectivism, 
built with the discarded bricks of the nineteenth 
century philosophers. On such is the venal and 
fast-weakening industrial capitalism built. 

Youth has found the latter wanting. It wasted, 
it was cruel, it lied. It had no certain truth to give. 
Then the disciple of Lenin, with his old and new 
testament of Hegel and Marx, conceals his waste 
and tenders certitude he claims, nay, he insists, is 
immutable. Many desert the milling legions of 
youth, and hurry the decay of that inestimably 
priceless gift. 

The setting sun of the present day order! While 
there may still be light in the West, that is also 
where the sun sets. In America it is setting on an 
era of recklessness, hypocrisy, and lust; in England, 
on the problem of the long dole queues whose 
question-mark forms have yet to be given the an- 
swer of freedom, decency, and gainful work. 

Youth from France to Japan can look forward 
to the uniform, and the gas attack, the guns belch- 
ing shrapnel, the planes droning death and disease. 
China and Africa can expect exploitation; India, 
chaos from internal trouble or that potential Red 
faucet, the Khyber Pass. The sun is indeed setting 
on what is called the West. Does the world forget 
the West that began with Calvary? 

Where can youth look? They want real life. Their 
wages and conditions permit them poor substitutes. 
They want liberty and freedom. Personal belong- 
ings are about the only things they may possess 
without real sacrifice and financial servitude. Their 
leaders offer them a dole-like wage or a wage-like 
dole. 

All about them their animality is pandered and 
pampered. “Shrink pain. Enjoy life,” youth is told 
by its masters. “(Here we have the radio, the huge 
theaters, the sport arenas, the ‘great’ dailies. Live 
in modern clubs, drink in the radio, absorb the 
cinema, have no burdening families. Wallow, fawn, 
and craw! with your press.” 

The chief trouble is not bad morals. It is rather 











a lack of morals proceeding from the watering of 
doctrines, of a surrender to man’s animality. We 
are succumbing to the inroads of irreligion in 
society, and the final blow may come through the 
medium of an Armageddon. 

Youth cannot turn to old things. They have all 
been tried. Youth must turn to the newest thing 
on this earth. The one thing that is eternally young, 
that is newer than any form or idea or belief or 


THIS RACKET 


habit or Faith in this weary and outworn world. 

Only it can give true certitude. Only it can melt 
those guns into the tools that sent Gothic piercing 
the blue of Heaven. Only it can change China’s de- 
spair to true hope; India’s chaos to order; Europe’s 
poverty to her old wealth; America’s dross to taber- 
nacles of gold; all, all through the chemistry of 
universality, the forge of persecution and sacrifice, 
and the alchemy of love. 


OF EXTOLLING YOUTH 


Nowadays we seek the children’s views 


PETER LUNN 














AT the end of the recent Winter Olympic Games 
in Germany, I was asked by the authorities to par- 
ticipate in a commemorative film. “It is not to be 
an ordinary news reel,” they explained, “but an 
artistic record of this great concourse of young 
men and women, who have come from all over 
the world to compete in the Olympic Games.” 

Next morning I was attached to a group of Dutch 
Speed Skaters; the enthusiastic producer explained 
to us that the film was to consist of close-ups of 
the competitors staring upwards, with the sun 
shining upon their bronzed faces. These close-ups, 
which were to be anonymous, would be shown in 
rapid succession, so as to represent the Youth of 
the World striving ever upwards. 

The producer handed us little bottles of oil. ““Rub 
this well into your faces,” he said, “it will make 
them look more bronzed.” We rubbed hard, while 
the producer singled out three of us and placed 
our feet on carefully prepared marks; he then tilted 
our heads so that the sun might be reflected upon 
our oily faces. 

“Shoot,”’ he said to the film operator, and the 
Dutch Speed Skaters and I did our best to look 
like the Youth of the World, while the fierce glare 
of the sun in our eyes made large tears roll down 
our oily cheeks. 

Few things, it seemed to me, could be more 
completely typical of the modern attitude towards 
youth. 

The raw material for this film were young men 
from all over the world, for, in addition to America 
and the Western European countries, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Turkey, and Japan, were all represented. 
Those oily faces were the product of many different 


environments, and behind their upward gaze lay a 
multitude of religious and political beliefs. Yet the 
producer was only interested in the thing which all 
the competitors had in common—their age, the 
one thing which neither environment, religion nor 
character could influence. 

As individuals we meant nothing to him, but, 
when our feet had been planted on prepared marks 
and our faces tilted at defined angles, we assumed 
an intense significance as representatives of a vast 
collection of individuals, the glorious Youth of the 
World. 

This cult of the young merely because they are 
young is very common in modern Germany. A Nazi 
said to me: “We are making all this propaganda 
for the Olympic Games because Sport is for Youth; 
they are the people who matter in Germany today. 
As for the old people, they, they—well, what’s the 
use of them? They had better die.” 

Modern humanism, which is losing its cultural 
and spiritual standards, can find virtue only in 
material welfare and physical fitness, and young 
Olympic athletes are physically fit if they are 
nothing else. The modern world is losing its appre- 
ciation of older people because it no longer values 
those cultural and spiritual contributions to the 
community which men can make after their bodies 
have begun to decay. 

The cult of youthful physical fitness is only one 
of the three main attitudes distinguishing the be- 
havior of older people towards us of the younger 
generation today. Of the other two, the first is to 
educate the young, so that the knowledge and 
appreciation of truth may help them through life: 
the second is to leave the young to form their own 
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view of life and to listen to the conclusions reached 
in appreciative silence. This latter attitude has 
caused a demand for such books as Youth Looks 
at Religion, a collection of essays by young people 
expressing what they believe to be their religious 
convictions. 

In our attitude to youth, our first question must 
surely be: “How is a person’s outlook on life likely 
to be affected by his age? Is it possible to single 
out any one characteristic which influences a per- 
son’s outlook, and to say: ‘This characteristic is 
a product of being young and is more likely to be 
found in young people than in their elders’?” 

Surely this distinguishing characteristic is that 
young people are far more tempted to look upon 
this material world as all-sufficient. When a young 
man leaves the shelter of his home for the life 
outside, his feelings may be expressed in the lines 
of R. L. Stevenson: 

The world is so full of a number of things, 
That we all ought to be as happy as kings. 

Youth only discovers slowly that, though this 
world is full of a number of things, none of those 
things can give him satisfaction, and until he dis- 
covers this, he will be disinclined to exchange the 
certain pleasures of the natural world for the 
problematical ones of the supernatural. 

“T will consider the claims of your Church,” a 
girl said to me recently, “when I am forty-five, 
not before.’’ That remark is expressive of the atti- 
tude of many young non-Catholics today. 

It is impossible, however, to keep religion in cold 
storage, and when people grow old enough to 
realize that this world is not all-sufficient, the 
agnostic routine of their lives will have formed into 
a mould too hard to be easily broken. By the time 
they learn their real needs, they will have probably 
forgotten how they might satisfy them. 

The time comes for everyone when this world 
ceases to be all-sufficient; even Kipling, the boy 
who never grew up, is said to have spent his last 
days in great depression. There is a story, based on 
good authority, that about a year before his own 
end he was told of the death of one of his friends; 
all he could say was: “How I envy him.” 

As long as they are young, however, most people 
feel no need for religion, and will go to Church only 
if they firmly believe that Christianity is true. They 
will attend Church services, not because they want 
religion, but because they have reason to believe 
that religion wants them. 

Protestantism has not impressed upon its young 
people that the case for Christianity is based on 
reason. That is one of the reasons why young 
people are so conspicuously absent from Protestant 
churches. Admittedly many young Catholics are 
wholly ignorant of apologetics, but their education 
has at least impressed on them that there is a 
reasoned case for Catholicism, even if they them- 
selves are unaware of it. 

Every Catholic must use his reason in applying 
the Church’s principles to his own individual prob- 
lems. There is no truth in the common jibe that 
we pay a priest to do the thinking for us. But it is 
true that the priests do some of the knowing for 
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us. Those Catholics who do not wish to learn the 
arguments for the existence of God or the Incarna- 
tion are at least well aware that, should they feel 
the need for the support of those arguments, they 
have only to consult the nearest priest. 

As a young Protestant, on the other hand, not 
only was I never taught apologetics at Eton, but it 
was never drummed into me that there was a 
rational case for Christianity. Once in my “Sunday 
Questions” I expressed doubt as to the justness of 
condemning Pilate’s weakness, as this weakness 
was essential to the fulfilment of God’s plan for 
the redemption of the world. I argued that Pilate 
must have acted as an automaton and could not 
be held responsible for his conduct. My form master 
wrote across my “Sunday Questions’: “You are 
up against a big problem here, that of determinism 
and free will.’”” That was the only answer I could 
get out of him, though I frequently raised the ques- 
tion again. 

In chapel sermons I was never instructed in the 
arguments for Christianity and told that belief in 
the Christian creed necessarily implied obedience 
to the Christian code. On the contrary, I was told 
that the Christian code was worth observing for 
its own sake and that the Christian faith would 
give me strength not to break moral laws. I was 
given very little light on those problems which face 
the adolescent but I was given to understand that 
it was disgusting to break the sixth commandment. 
I could never understand why adultery should be 
disgusting and matrimony pure, and consequently 
ceased to be interested in Christian teaching on sex, 
till I learned the Catholic view, that it is breach 
of God’s law and not the physical act which makes 
adultery foul. 

Like nearly all my contemporaries I dropped my 
Christian duties as soon as I left Eton and would, 
no doubt, still be an agnostic had not my father’s 
conversion raised for me the possibility that Chris- 
tianity might be true. 

Not only do non-Catholics in this country fail 
to teach youth sound religious beliefs, but they 
attach profound importance to the beliefs which 
youth forms of its own accord. Any young person 
who writes to the papers about his or her religious 
feelings is sure of arousing deep interest, and books 
such as Youth Looks at Religion carry young peo- 
ple’s views on the subject to a still wider public. 

Admittedly Catholics are also very interested in 
the religious opinions of youth, but only so that 
they may discover what illusions the young are 
fostering. They do not hold that there is any par- 
ticular virtue in an idea because it emanates from 
a young person, and they never allow young people 
to form the impression that it is religion, and not 
they themselves, which is in the dock. 

Young people realize that a Church which is 
impressed by the opinions of youth can have very 
little to offer of permanent value. Roman Catholi- 
cism alone still commands the respect of young 
men and women, because it has every desire to 
teach them and no desire to be taught by them. 
In its divine arrogance, the Church will learn from 
God alone. 











WE LEARN 
TO BUILD 


Chairs and cupboards and beds 


ELEANORE PERRY ENGELS 











IT all began quite innocently. One hot August after- 
noon we had been lurching up and down the crazy 
cobblestone streets of Quebec for hours, admiring 
this and exclaiming about that, until at last we 
tumbled, warmish and tired, into the old recently- 
opened winecellars of Boswell’s Brewery. Built deep 
in the earth two or three centuries ago, they were 
used to age the wines of the resident governors of 
New France. The nice young attendant was enthusi- 
astic over the magic qualities of “arf-n’-arf.’’ So 
were we, though we were the uninitiate. It was 
very brown and very cold, and, after long swigs 
from our mugs, left delightful tan moustaches on 
our upper lips. We read the historical booklets 
given us, finished our porter, thanked the nice 
young attendant again, and made our way up out 
of the coolness into the drowsy heat of the late 
afternoon. 

And then it happened. My eyes fell on a rickety 
chair inside the open door of a second-hand store 
across the street. I loved it at once. I was sure it 
was old and I immediately discovered it was cheap 
(it cost one dollar and one half). It was certainly 
charming. He thought it was charming, too. Tomor- 
row, we told the man, we would come back and 
get it. 

All through dinner, very French and delicious, 
we congratulated ourselves on our find. But the 
morning, damp and rainy, was different. 

“Where is that confounded place?” he snarled, 
wrestling the car around a hairpin turn in an alley- 
wide street. 

“Right around this corner, or maybe the next,” 
I assured him. But though the next and the next 
corners revealed second-hand stores, they were all 
the wrong ones. At long last we found it. 

The chair was in very bad condition; it was heavy 
and it refused to fit into our load. But, paying no 
attention to its vagaries, we shoved it in and drove 
off the fifteen hundred miles back home. It was 
a most uncompromising chair. It refused to stay 
put. It bounced about. It smashed my best hat, it 
cracked a window, and regularly, every ten miles, 
it would plop its legs down upon the back of his 
neck. Nothing we did to anchor it made any differ- 
ence. The thing was incorrigible; it made us both 
very disagreeable. 


“What you wanted with that junk, I don’t know,” 
said he. 

“TI wanted it? Blame me! You wanted it, too,” 
I would snort in my very best manner, and then 
we'd be off again. 

But I still thought it was a nifty, as we finally 
dumped it out into the back corner of the garage. 
Now all I had to do was scratch twenty or thirty 
dollars out of the grocery bill to get it fixed up. 

“Maybe our children will do it for us sometime,” 
he remarked soothingly. 

Then one fateful day when I got home from 
shopping I found him sheepishly wielding a ham- 
mer, and there was my chair with two broken legs, 
a split back rail, and no seat whatever. “What have 
you done?” I said. “I told you to leave it alone. 
I told you you couldn’t do anything right. You 
broke it on purpose. You were mad and you broke 
it. 

We were very dignified all evening, and next day 
I went over to visit with my mother. 

But when I got home that night! He sat doggedly 
in the kitchen, almost obscured by old boards and 
chips and shavings. He had gone out and borrowed 
some tools, and sawed and whittled and shaved and 
rasped out a back leg by hand! A second leg lay 
marked out on an oak board on the table. 

“Who did that?” I demanded, knowing perfectly 
well. 

“Who d’you suppose?” he retorted, with a fine 
flourish of his rasp. 

“Well, that chair can’t be fixed up again. You 
can’t fix it, anyway,” said I. 

“T’ll show you if I can or can’t,” said he. And 
ultimately he did. But the hand process was awfully 
slow, and raised blisters besides. The chair had 
been varnished, but, even so, the wood was so dried 
out it was crumbly. I was curious. “How long does 
it take oak to begin crumbling?” I inquired. 

He didn’t know either. But he thought it must 
take a long time, it was so blamed tough. He 
looked ruefully at the palms of his hands. But if 
it were really as old as all that, I wanted to know 
what was what. I called up a decorator friend, and 
she came out. She admired it, or rather, the ruins 
of it. 

“Tt’s a type of French Provincial,” she told me. 
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“But I don’t know much about this particular type. 
I'll bring you a book.” 

Well, I had luck. I found one identical with mine 
except for some slight variations in the turnings 
on the front legs. The book said it was a sturdy 
type originally brought over from France, but later 
made in Canada. 

Meanwhile, the front legs were still weak. We 
canvassed the wood-working shops and found that 
we could have them turned out from maple for 
seventy-five cents each. The wide side-boards that 
held the seat were so badly split and broken we 
decided they should also be replaced. They cost 
about a dollar. We had one mortice and tenon 
done in the shop, and then he said, ““Shucks, I can 
do that.” 

“Anyway,” I said, “the arms and back slats will 
be old, if you can glue the slats together, that is.” 

“Heck,” said he, “might as well build a new 
chair.” 

That gave me an idea. “Why don’t you build 
one?” 

“It will be, darn near.” 

“No, I mean a mate to it,” I told him. “Two 
chairs.” 

And being in good humor and high on the crest 
of excitement in his new enterprise, he said with 
a jaunty salute: “Okey, boss.” 

All this time, we were discovering that a man 
can’t work without tools. We bought a few new 
ones, but the cost began mounting. So we scoured 
around old second-hand stores and warehouse sales- 
rooms and picked up some very good tools for very 
little money. 

But we were running into other difficulties, too. 
We couldn’t find glue clamps in any of these places, 
and new ones cost a lot. The chair couldn’t be put 
together without them. But he finally rigged up a 
contrivance to awe an expert. He put the chair in 
a doorway of the garage and inserted automobile 
jacks against the opposite jamb and screwed them 
up until he well-nigh bowed the jamb. But that 
chair was undoubtedly in as tight a spot as one 
could wish. 

There wasn’t a lot I could do except glue the 
dowels. I was made to understand it took a man 
to do anything with tools. But the doweling was 
easy. I simply took a piece of doweling (after he 
had bored the hole), immersed it in a pot of savory 
fish-glue, and then hammered it in flush. It was 
fun to thump the doweled joints and say: “Boy, is 
this tight! Couldn’t bust it with an axe, I bet.” I 
could also sand where I was told to sand. But most- 
ly, I could always say that something couldn’t be 
done. This method, I discovered, was an excellent 
spur to flagging spirits. I loved to be shown. I was 
in a fever to see those chairs finished. 

Then, suddenly, we had one chair complete ex- 
cept for springs, cushions, and finish. After long 
hours of sanding, the chairs were painted and 
enamelled three coats of pale cafe-au-lait, with 
light sandings after each coat. Then we found a 
flower transfer that was just sprawly enough to 
suit the top back-slat. On top of all this went a 
cast of dark-brown antique. We thought that the 
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finished job was beautiful. And the way the antique 
went over the flower transfer was really startling. 
It looked like one of those old paintings on wood, 
that had been there a hundred years, more or less. 

When we hauled them up and put them on each 
side of our nice white-panelled fireplace, I was 
simply overcome by the results. For several days 
we just wandered around, popping suddenly into 
the living-room just to see if we might take the 
chairs by surprise and see something else nice 
about them. We would run to the phone if we 
thought of someone we hadn’t already thought of, 
to come right over to see what we had done. If 
they weren’t properly appreciative we decided they 
weren’t the kind of people we had thought they 
were, and we were glad to have found it out in 
time. 

Six years later we still approve the chairs. They 
have stood up under all tests, including the attacks 
of our two small savages, who as yet have no 
respect for the antiquity or wealth of parental 
achievement which they represent. 

And we have progressed since. If we can’t find or 
afford a certain piece we want, he builds it. We have 
by now acquired in this manner a really fine walnut 
corner-cupboard, made from a six-foot high old 
bed (bought for a dollar); maple twin beds (made 
from old factory work-benches); several tables, a 
screen, and numerous odds and ends of repairs and 
refinishings. 

We have also acquired a circle saw, a jointer, a 
lathe, a band saw, and boxes full of tools. I do not 
understand all these things, being a woman. But 
my place in the scheme is most important. J] am 
the starter. 

I say, “Honey (such a beginning at once gives 
me away, but still it remains effective), this is a 
terrible fireplace in this new house. If I have to 
look at those jig-saw bricks and fancy diamonds 
any longer I will go crazy. I don’t care if we have 
got thermostats and water-softeners, I want a new 
fireplace. I wish it were white and panelled.” 

He growls and grumps and groans and says: 
“When will I write? I have a lot of writing to do, 
and the fireplace is all right. You are always grip- 
ing about something that is perfectly all right.” 
But yesterday I came home, and he was sweating 
and kicking rugs and screwing expanding screws 
into the mortar between the bricks. On the floor 
was a pile of plywood and Colonial mouldings. And 
behold! Today I have half of my new fireplace 
complete. 

It’s still surprising to us what the results are, of 
a burst of young enthusiasm, a decrepit old piece 
of furniture, a lack of funds, and a good family 
fight. No one could have been more ignorant of the 
cabinet maker’s art than were we. But step by step 
we learned to build. We learned what anyone can 
learn: how to measure accurately (ah, the lesson 
that is learned once that is impressed on the ap- 
prentice mind), and then to measure once more to 
make sure; how to screw a screw, hold a chisel, hit 
and set a nail, use plastic wood, paint and stain and 
varnish, and finally and first and above all how 
to be patient! 











SCIENCE AND 


THE NEW HOMILETICS 


It may be humility, but it 


resembles despair 


FRANCIS S. MOSELEY 











DURING the recent commencement season, a “‘spe- 
cial to the New York Times” stated: ‘The physicist 
preached the sermon in the University chapel.” 

A sermonizing scientist, it will be recognized, is 
not the rarest bird under the heavens. The very 
science of the heavens was fathered by a preacher, 
or at any rate by a monk. Preacher Priestly was 
a chemist. Perhaps a tenth of all scientists have 
worn the surplice, which is the sign of the cleric. 
A sermon from a scientist is common enough; it 
is a sermon from science that is odd. 

Now the Times might have said, had it spoken 
strictly, that physics, not a physicist, preached the 
sermon. Because, the preacher was Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton. When Dr. Compton speaks, he speaks 
not by the authority of the tonsure but by that of 
the test tube and the torsion balance. And we may 
be sure that when the University of Chicago assem- 
ble in their University chapel to hear him, they 
expect him to read them research and not revela- 
tion. 

But Dr. Compton preached a sermon for all that. 
If you are preaching a sermon, it is well, but not 
absolutely necessary, to be possessed of that prized 
portion called Faith, by which we may believe cer- 
tain propositions on the authority of the Deity. 
Next, it is an excellent boon to have some definite 
goal, like the attainment of personal salvation, to 
recommend for achievement. It is the job of the 
preacher, presumably, to exhort his hearers in the 
light of that Faith, to perform certain acts which 
have a more or less immediate bearing on the 
attainment of that goal. But what if a substitute for 
Faith and another for salvation be found? Then, of 
course, we have the conditions for the sermon all 
over again. 

And Dr. Compton has found them. Not only Dr. 
Compton, but Professor Eddington and Sir James 
Jeans and Professor Planck and Mr. J. W. N. Sulii- 
van and Dr. Millikan and all their colleagues and 
collaborators, all their disciples and devotees—they 
have all found substitutes for Faith and for salva- 
tion—all but a few die-hards who hark back to the 
good old days of Draper and White, the good old 
Victorian days, when science was science, religion 
was religion, and the twain would meet only in 
conflict. 


The substitute for Faith is Science (spelled with 
a capital S and pronounced reverently); the sub- 
stitute for salvation (ordinarily) is evolution. Let 
us consider first the faith of the New Scientific 
Dispensation which permits the preacher, Dr. 
Compton, to say: 


... There is reason to believe that we may occupy 
at present the highest position in the universe with 
respect to intelligent life. 

Does it seem, then, too bold to assume that the 
intelligent Creator, whose existence seems by far 
the most reasonable basis for accounting for our 
world, should take an active interest in the welfare 
of the perhaps uniquely intelligent beings He has 
created? 

The remarkable course of evolution, leading as 
it has, against tremendous odds, to organisms with 
the modicum of intelligence that we possess really 
seems to point in that direction. 


How does a scientist come to believe in an intelli- 
gent Creator? Why, scientifically, of course. Has 
not Jeans shown, from the mathematical character 
of physics, that the world is best looked upon as 
the thought in the mind of some Supreme Mathe- 
matician? Is not a mathematician intelligent? Has 
not Eddington demonstrated from astronomical 
data concerning the organization of matter in the 
universe that the world must have been created at 
some finite time in the past? 

When, in his sermon, Dr. Compton spoke of “the 
opportunity and challenge that are before us of 
working with the God of the Universe in carrying 
through that final stage of making this a suitable 
world, and ourselves a suitable race for what is 
perhaps the supreme position of intelligent life in 
His world,” he assumed the freedom of the will and 
broke away from the deterministic evolution of the 
nineteenth century materialists. And why not? Has 
not every recent popularizer of physics treated of 
the atom itself as though it had freedom of choice? 
Are not electrons completely undetermined in their 
activity? 

The scientist has asked himself whether, if atoms 
have free-will, man may not be similarly endowed, 
and has therefore graciously condescended to make 
man free. 
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And did not Heisenberg in 1927 erect this inde- 
terminism in the inorganic world into the famous 
Principle of Uncertainty, which, in Jean’s phrase, 
makes the world loose-jointed, the “loose-jointed- 
ness” being the measure of the room left for spir- 
ituality? Is not 1927, for Eddington, an “epochal 
year’? Has it not been intimated that since 1927, 
we are free to believe in God, in freedom and in 
immortality? Only Science could give us such a 
faith! 

And what salvation does Science offer us? 

“In such attributes as clarity of reason, appreci- 
ation of beauty or consideration of our fellows,” 
says Dr. Compton, “our remote descendants may 
be expected to excel us as greatly as we are in 
advance of the Java ape-man.” Indeed, is not this 
something to work for? The race, at least is immor- 
tal, if not the man. “What nobler ambition can one 
have than to cooperate with his Maker in bringing 
about a better world?” 

Having a faith and a destiny, the next question 
naturally becomes: ‘What must we do in order to 
be saved?” In Dr. Compton’s catechism, the reply 
is that we have the “almost overwhelming responsi- 
bility of working as God’s partners” in the evolu- 
tion of life. This partnership, he thinks, began at 
the “dawn of social conscience” some 4,000 years 
ago, until which time “God held in His hands the 
whole responsibility for evolution upon this planet.” 

The scientist, then, has, quite definitely, “got re- 
ligion’’—his own scientific brand. Or, if he hasn’t 
quite got it yet, he is groping for it. In itself, this 
is a favorable sign. The old antagonism against 
religion for which not a few of the nineteenth cen- 
tury researchers were noted has at length all but 
disappeared. 

On the other hand, the reaction has been rather 
extreme. Instead of evolution dispensing with God, 
we now hear of the need of working with God to 
direct evolution. Instead of being told that miracles 
are impossible, we are now informed, on the author- 
ity of Dr. Alexis Carrel, that they not only happen, 
but that science may eventually find an explanation 
for them. Instead of making science the bulwark 
of atheism, we now see it used to demonstrate 
articles of Faith. 

This reversal creates something of a problem for 
those who already have their religon from other, 
if not quite so scientific, sources. The practical prob- 
lem involved is that of the besieged Trojans. Let 
us beware of Greeks bearing gifts, and of physicists 
preaching sermons. Catholics, and those who believe 
in revealed religion must be discerning enough to 
separate the scientist’s premises from his conclu- 
sions. His conclusions on religious subjects are now- 
adays apt to be thrillingly near the truth while his 
premises, like “‘the flowers that bloom in the spring, 
have nothing to do with the case.” 

How has it come about, then, that scientists have 
forced unwarranted and unrelated philosophic and 
religious conclusions out of their scientific data? 
Why have they felt constrained to treat of such 
subject matter at all? Have Catholic and other 
apologists for religion against the Victorian pseudo- 
scientist been so successful as to bring about a rout? 
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None of us is so sanguine as to believe that this is 
the explanation. 

Has the example of modern Catholic scientists 
like Pasteur, Mendel, LeMaitre, Schmidt and others 
brought about the reform, such as it is? If so, it 
is strange that the example of earlier Catholic sci- 
entists did not prevent the whole argument in the 
beginning. Have scientists, perhaps, been growing 
in spirituality of late? On the contrary, scientists, 
as a group, are probably less religious than the 
general population. Does the trend point to some 
sly conspiracy calculated to adulterate revealed re- 
ligion with the unfounded religion of “scientism”’ 
and perhaps to draw adherents away from one into 
the other. The charge of conspiracy would be a bit 
far-fetched, however possible the effect is calcu- 
lated to be. 

None of these possibilities explains adequately 
the contemporary scientist’s gratuitous religiosity. 
The answer must be sought in science itself and 
especially in the recent development of the physical 
sciences since the early years of this present 
century. 

The truth of the matter is that science, since the 
arrival of Planck and Einstein on the scene, has 
lost its bearings. Planck’s quantum theory has been 
interpreted so as to overturn all law and all causal- 
ity in the atomic world; Einstein’s relativity theory 
has involved the complete reinterpretation of the 
old large-scale physics. Dalton and Newton have 
been retired. Worse still, the quantum theory and 
the relativity theory are at odds with one another 
and no one has yet appeared with a solution to 
reconcile them. 

Meanwhile science, without any philosophic foun- 
dation, is left to drift. The physicist is no longer the 
cocksure pedant of other days. The very things he 
thought he had best explained, the simplest laws of 
physics and chemistry, have broken down and set 
innumerable new problems for him. In these cir- 
cumstances, the existence of God and a few other 
of the eternal verities seem worthwhile scientific 
hypotheses. 

This, in sort, is the attitude of present-day phys- 
ics which many commentators like to call com- 
mendable scientific humility. Of course it is not 
humility at all. In truth, it is a disgusting unscien- 
tific despair. 

There is no particular reason why this or that 
scientific conclusion should make religious truths 
either more or less necessary. To believe in God 
because the world behaves mathematically is 
scarcely better than to disbelieve in Him because 
the world behaves badly. It is all very well to 
believe in God on rational grounds, but it is another 
matter to hypothesize His existence in the hope that 
the hypothesis will directly aid scientific research. 

Scientific problems must be handled by the meth- 
ods of science and not by introducing philosophical 
or theological material or methods. Religion cannot 
be based upon science any more than science can 
be based upon religion, and any attempt to create 
a scientific religion will be a disservice both to 
science and to religion. Science must come down 
from the pulpit. 
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PETER THE AGITATOR 
QUOTES THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 


POSSESSING a very loud voice, Peter Maurin has 
no difficulty in making himself heard. When he rises 
to speak the volume of tone and the apparent ab- 
sence of connection between what others are talking 
of and what Peter has to say produces bewilder~ 
ment. 

In a conference, let us say, on social surveys or 
some other finely graduated thesis, when discussion 
begins to languish, Peter stands up—not very high 
and conspicuously inconspicuous—and without fur- 
ther prelude tells the audience that 


In the first centuries of Christianity 
the poor were fed, clothed, and sheltered 
at a personal sacrifice 
and the Pagans 
said about the Christians: 
“See how they love each other.” 
Today, the poor are fed, clothed, and sheltered 
by the politicians 
at the expense 
of the taxpayers. 
And because the poor 
are no longer 
fed, clothed, and sheltered 
at a personal sacrifice 
but at the expense 
of the taxpayers 
Pagans say about Christians: 
“See how they pass the buck.” 


From which the audience may conclude what 
they like. If he is then requested to keep quiet, 
Peter will sit down, for Peter is as positive about 
stopping as about starting. But he has left some- 
thing extremely definite to think about. 

Much of the bewilderment, to those who are not 
used to hearing him, comes from the fact that Peter 
makes a noise like a Communist, phrases his pro- 
nouncements like a Communist, but expresses a 
radically different philosophy. When he attacks 
capitalism, he attacks it as an obstacle to Heaven, 
not as sour grapes for earthly appetites. He quotes 
the Prophets of Israel and the Fathers of the 
Church in discussing interest-taking. He claims to 
be a Thomist, and his ambition is to apply Thomis- 
tic ethics to the vexed question of wealth. 

As for sharing the world’s goods, he is interested 
in no get-rich schemes, but in giving to the poor 
for Christ’s sake. “What we give to the poor for 
Christ’s sake is what we carry with us when we 
die.” 

Being a small, elderly, and uriarmed man, Peter 
would have probably been beaten up, if he had 
lived and shouted in the Middle Ages. But they 
would have understood him. His language was per- 
fectly familiar five centuries ago; it was not un- 


familiar in the English-speaking world a century 
or so ago. But today, such talk confuses us with 
certain overtones. It is as when you cannot ring a 
bell without getting a jarring resonance from a 
cracked window pane. 

This is not necessarily because Catholics have 
grown timid in proclaiming the Gospel. But the 
negative side of the gospel of social justice has been 
so wofully abused by reformers and Socialists and 
Communists and Share-the-Wealthers that it is dif- 
ficult to say just the Catholic thing, no more, no 
less, and not appear to mean a raft of things be- 
sides. 

Indeed, it is difficult to think just the Catholic 
thing about wealth, once you step down from the 
calm heights of ethics and talk about what you 
see around you. At any rate, that is what Peter 
attempts to do. Only, the people he is talking to are 
the kind who have already been discussing these 
matters; probably rather violently. 

Since he practices what he preaches, Peter has 
a great card in his favor. He lives on a minimum, 
and so is bona fide when he proposes to do away 
with wages and offer work simply as a gift. 

But what would Peter do if he had a wife and 
six children to support, with perhaps an invalid 
aunt thrown in? I know what he would try to do, 
and it would be a Christian and Catholic thing. 
With his great determination he might succeed. 
But can such an ideal be proposed as a general 
solution for the world’s economic troubles? Volun- 
tary poverty is a strong wall; but it is difficult to 
maintain its strength when it is unaided by the 
other vows of the Religious life. 

An unmechanized world of crafts would be a 
pleasant affair, in many ways. But I believe that the 
machinery has come to stay, and that like a big 
dog, it can be trained to obey man’s personality. 

Something else, too, has come to stay, and that 
is the tragically evil meaning that is attached to 
the word Communism. It is inextricably associated 
with the denial of God and man’s spiritual destiny. 
I see no use in trying to salvage it which Peter once 
wished to do. He has given up the attempt, I be- 
lieve, and now expresses what he wishes to teach 
of the communal ideal under the phrase “Com- 
munitarian,” though he has still a few words about 
“Christian Communism.” A Communitarian, he 
says in characteristic fashion— 

is a fellow 

who refuses to be 

what the other fellow is 
and tries to be 

what he wants him to be. 

And he is quite a good deal more. I believe we 
can all stand some of Peter’s “hot shots.” And I 
pray every day for the success of his Farming 
Commune. 

THE PILGRIM. 
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WASHINGTON “LOOT” 


GOVERNMENT employes and their status have 
frequently been discussed in these pages. We be- 
lieve, with President Roosevelt, that an honest civil- 
service system to recruit Federal employes and to 
care for them, is one of the most important sub- 
jects before the public today. At their national con- 
ventions, both the Republicans and the Democrats 
pledged themselves to a reform of the Govern- 
ment’s methods of dealing with its employes. 

It will probably startle some citizens, good easy 
men, to learn that the Federal Government employs 
more workers than any Government, or any private 
industry, in the world. The steel mills, the railroads, 
the automobile factories, the telephone companies, 
and all other agencies of transportation and com- 
munication, could pool their employes, and still 
have fewer than the Government at Washington. 
In private industry, the worker is commonly at the 
mercy of the employer, and in Government service 
he is at the mercy of the politician. In each case, 
he often receives less than justice. 

Our first thought is for the Government worker 
himself. He should be paid a living wage, be re- 
tained in continuous employment on condition of 
good behavior, and enabled to retire on a sufficient 
pension at the age of sixty. At present, a majority 
of Government workers receive an annual salary 
which is smaller than a family wage, and are 
largely dependent upon political favor for promo- 
tion, slow when merit alone is considered, and for 
tenure. Every new Administration brings a labor 
turn-over, and in not a few instances employes with 
records of long and meritorious service have been 
summarily dismissed. We should long ago have cre- 
ated a system which would induce young men and 
women to adopt Government work as a career. But 
we are not now discussing ideals. Reasonably de- 
cent conditions of employment, which we justly 
demand for every worker is all that we demand for 
the Government worker. 

But the public too has an interest in establishing 
a Federal merit system. The “loot” system, which 
has gained ground rapidly in the last three years, is 
incredibly stupid and extravagantly expensive. 
Under it, unnecessary positions are created, and put 
at the disposal of the politicians, while positions that 
are wholly necessary are filled with individuals 
whose sole qualification for the work is their regu- 
larity in voting the right ticket. The work is not 
done at all, or is done negligently, and the public 
must pay the bill. Great savings could be effected 
were these political rewards abolished, and no ap- 
pointments made except in favor of applicants who 
by open competitive examination can prove their 
fitness. If it be argued that this will create a 
bureaucracy at Washington, we answer that we pre- 
fer this kind of a bureaucracy to a bureaucracy 
made up of political incompetents. 

The Government should set a good example to all 
employers. Federal projects designed to enforce 
decent labor conditions are a mockery, as long as 
the Federal Government, the largest employer of 
labor, does not enforce them. 
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IN MEXICO 


IN his address at Cleveland, Norman Thomas ac- 
cused the Rev. Charles E. Coughlin of attacking 
President Roosevelt “for not acting because of per- 
secution of Catholic priests in Mexico,” (New York 
Times, July 19) and by inference charged Father 
Coughlin with demanding intervention by the 
United States. The facts are, first, that Father 
Coughlin said nothing whatever about priests in 
Mexico, and next, that he did not suggest, even in- 
directly, American intervention in Mexico. These 
facts can be verified by consulting the printed text 
of Father Coughlin’s address. 


PEACE PILGRI 


TWENTY years ago, there was carnage at Ver- 
dun, and the gentle earth was torn under the 
feet of marching men. Today the scarred fields 
once more are green, and peace broods over the 
rolling hills. The great guns have been spiked, 
and the rattle of war drums no longer calls 
the children of God to rise up to slay one an- 
other. Peace has come to this troubled land, 
peace with her wings of soothing. But will peace 
long remain here undisturbed? 

A few miles to the west, the Government 
prepares for war. But France must not be 
singled out and brought into the dock to be 
accused of over-zeal in this bloody business of 
war. France is but one of the criminals, for 
twenty years after Verdun, the prevailing mad- 
ness in this mad world is war-madness. Our 
own Government, to begin the indictment at 
home, has within the last few years worked on 
a policy not, it is true, of war, but of “prepara- 
tion.’”’ If the plans succeed, we shall be able to 
marshal over night powerful armaments on 
land and sea and in the air. “Preparation” ex- 
cuses all, as though the preparation were not for 
war, and of a nature which almost inevitably 
incites war. 

France, then, is not alone in her deep interest 
in armaments. In the years that followed the 
armistice, we found one of the causes of war 
in the huge army and navy which Germany had 
built up through years of painful labor. The 
nations made impossible a repetition of this 
policy by Germany, and promised speedy dis- 
armament by all. Armies and navies were to be 
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NO INTERVENTION! 


CATHOLICS do not wish intervention in Mexico. 
What they demand is immediate withdrawal of 
American intervention in Mexico. For at least a 
dozen years, our Government’s interference in the 
internal affairs of Mexico has been intimate and 
continuous. Not a tyrant who has seized the reins 
of power in Mexico could have held them over 
night without the aid of Washington. The results of 
this policy are a series of administrations in Mexico 
uniformly persecuting religion, and denying the 
citizen the exercise of his most sacred rights. The 
United States must get out of Mexico at once. 


f AT VERDUN 


brought to the size of local police forces, 
utilizable only for local purposes. Yet today, 
while every nation still suffers from the results 
of the World War, every nation has adopted a 
policy of “preparation” which can only bring 
nearer another and more devastating World 
War. 

The people, who do not want war, apparently 
acquiesce. Although all the world is struggling 
with economic want, the people everywhere are 
taxed almost beyond endurance to purchase 
armaments to be used in the next war. The 
League of Nations protests, and recalls the 
pledges of multitudinous disarmament confer- 
ences. It recalls them in vain, for the policy of 
“preparation” is an established fact among all 
Governments. 

Yet in all this darkness there are gleams of 
light. Last month some 20,000 veterans of the 
World War, representing fourteen different 
nations, gathered at Verdun to take an oath 
“for the peace of the world.” It may be that 
this meeting had political implications, but the 
very fact that it could be arranged is signifi- 
cant. These men know what war is, and what 
are its consequences, and in that knowledge 
they condemn it. Aside from these peace con- 
ferences, we have the Father of Christendom 
who from the Eternal City continually recalls 
to the world Christ’s message of peace. In his 
words, and in the prayers that are offered at 
his bidding, we have grounds for hope that the 
peace which now broods over Verdun will not 
again be banished. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S NOSE 


WHEN Senator Glass, senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, asks where the Government gets its money, 
and supplies the answer in his own explosive 
fashion, we applaud. The question is never out of 
place, and his answer is correct. We have been put- 
ting that question for a good many years, for the 
belief that all that the Government must do when 
it needs money is to borrow or steal some paper 
and ink and a printing press, is a common Ameri- 
can delusion. 

On several occasions we have suggested that 
every bill introduced in Congress should contain in 
paragraph one an estimate of the costs. That trifl- 
ing detail is usually slipped in at the end, like the 
small but significant print on the back of an in- 
surance policy. Should the bill provide for a con- 
tinuing appropriation, both the initial cost and the 
probable increase in succeeding years, should be 
plainly stated in terms of dollars and cents. Since 
the people must pay the piper, it is but proper that 
his terms be advertised in good time. For the peo- 
ple will pay, since the Government itself has not a 
penny. “When the Government needs money,” said 
Senator Glass, in his address last month at the Pat- 
rick Henry celebration in Virginia, “it goes down 
into your pocket, and takes it. All this talk about 
‘Government aid’ is folly.” In these and similar 
terms did the senior Senator from Virginia strive 
to show his fellow citizens that what the Govern- 
ment “gives” is only what it has taken, minus the 
overhead charges at Washington. For the Govern- 
ment has no Golconda. 

We have stated, somewhat at length, our agree- 
ment with Senator Glass in the matter of taxes, but 
now we must hint dissent. Perhaps we have missed 
the point, but some at least of the Senator’s phrases 
indicate a leaning toward old flesh pots and other 
such Egyptian luxuries as individualism and “free 
competition” in industry. “The Government’s nose 
is in all sorts of business now,” he complains, and 
the results are deplorable. 

Apparently what the Senator most resents here 
is the Government’s amiable but aimless policy of 
muddling along in relief and in reconstruction 
works, hoping that somewhere some day all will 
be well. Assuredly there is much in this field to stir 
resentment and indignation, but the ills and evils 
here complained of are, it seems to us, of secondary 
importance. Graft and incompetence in government 
are no new phenomena, and we must put up with 
them as best we can until we have installed a civil- 
service system which makes a Government career 
attractive and worth while to intelligent and am- 
bitious young men and women. But when the Gov- 
ernment’s nose, and its alleged tendency to pry into 
the country’s business, are brought into the dis- 
course, we have a theme that really matters for 
all of us. 

We like the fumbling ineptitude of most Govern- 
ment inquisitions as little as does Senator Glass. 
With all our heart we detest Washington brass-hat 
officialdom, incompetent, conceited, and tyrannical. 
Still, it seems to us that the Government’s nose 
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ought to be in business, and in all sorts of business. 
Our complaint is that instead of sniffing about dili- 
gently on tours of investigation, with a view to reg- 
ulation, when necessary, this Government of ours 
has usually held its nose tilted up in the pure Wash- 
ington air, like a disdainful dowager to whom, by 
some frightful social error, one of the unwashed 
proletariat has been presented. With the Govern- 
ment thus holding aloof, embattled capital has 
taken the fort, nor have*the respective States been 
less negligent. So far are we from the danger of 
regulation of business by the Government, that the 
real danger is regulation of the Government by 
business. 

Capital needs a regulation that it has never re- 
ceived, not because it is an evil, but because in the 
hands of unrestrained agents it becomes a powerful 
agency of evil. The officious meddling of satraps 
sent from Washington is a disaster from which we 
may well pray to be delivered, but a proper regula- 
tion of business and industry by the civil authority 
is wholly necessary to good government. The coal 
fields and the steel industry, to cite but two in- 
stances, show how deplorably the civil authority 
has neglected its duty to regulate commerce and 
industry for the general welfare. The state must 
not intervene unnecessarily; it must not undertake 
more, as Leo XIII teaches, “nor proceed farther 
than is required for the remedy of the evil.’”’ But 
in this country, the state assuredly has not gone too 
far. It has not gone far enough. 


HOSPITAL ENDOWMENTS 


ONLY the fabled visitor from Mars would ask a 
hospital Sister the amount of her salary. The ser- 
vices of our Sisters and Brothers, in the wards, as 
well as in our schools, are and will always be, volun- 
tary, consecrated, and unremunerated. But how do 
they rate in terms of dollars? The query is not put 
idly. It is of real moment. 

The possibility of ascertaining this value was the 
subject of an interesting discussion at the recent 
Annual Conference on Hospital Administration. 
According to Hospital Progress for July, an attempt 
will be made through the Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, working in connection with the United 
States Health Association, to put a price on the 
“contributed services” of the Sisters and Brothers 
in the hospitals. As the chairman of the Confer- 
ence, the Rev. A. M. Schwitalla, S.J., Ph.D., dean 
of the medical school of St. Louis University, and 
president of the Hospital Association, pointed out, 
it has long been recognized in the educational field 
that the contributed services of Catholic teachers 
“can be regarded as equivalently income, and can 
be equivalently capitalized as endowment.” The 
United States Health Service will be asked to accept 
the principle for hospitals. 

We could wish, both for our educational and 
charitable institutions, that less stress were laid by 
standardizing agencies upon endowment, and more 
upon accomplishment. It is incontestable, of course, 
that schools and colleges cannot continue in ex- 
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istence without an income, and that the institutions 
are exposed to various dangers when the sole in- 
come is from tuition fees. But with that granted, 
there should be freer recognition of the fact, noted 
by Dr. Schwitalla, that “thus far no convincing 
relationship has been established between endow- 
ment per pupil and excellence of the school.” To 
achieve its highest purposes, the college needs 
something more than money. 

When no principle is imperiled, our institutions 
readily conform to current usages. But the move- 
ment to secure from the United States Health Sur- 
vey recognition of the truth that the contributed 
service of our Sisters and Brothers has a financial 
value, puts no principle in danger, and creates a 
defense that our hospitals may soon need sorely. 
We hope that all our hospitals will cooperate with 
the Catholic Hospital Association in this work. 


THE PUBLICAN 


PUBLICANS we all are in God’s sight, for of the 
sons and daughters of our race one alone, Our 
Blessed Lady, was free from sin. Recognition of 
this fact prepares us for happiness, here and here- 
after. Denial brings nothing but ruin, spiritual and, 
often, mental as well. 

The trouble with many of us is that we prefer to 
be Pharisees. It is more comfortable near the altar, 
and the praise we give ourselves is soothing balm 
to our souls. We know, of course, that we are liars, 
but we seem to forget that God knows that too. Of 
all the folly of which man can be guilty, pharisaic 
folly is the worst. For not even God can save a liar. 
Not even God, with all the resources of omnipotence 
and infinite mercy can find a place for the 
hypocrite. 

It is striking to note that Our Lord chose only 
two classes for special censure. The first is made up 
of those who corrupt the young, and the second of 
Pharisees, men who pretend to God and man that 
they are good, when in fact they are evil. Of the 
Pharisees, He said that they were like tombs, out- 
wardly fair but filled with rottenness within, and 
on one occasion, He compared them, to their dis- 
advantage, with harlots. In the Gospel read tomor- 
row, He tells a story to show that no man who 
dares rehearse to God a catalogue of his non-ex- 
istent virtues can enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

However, let us not conclude that all the Pub- 
lican did was to stand near the door, and beat his 
breast. In that case his religion would have been 
that of the Pharisee, a fair form without corre- 
sponding substance. The Publican was justified, but 
only because he admitted in the sight of God and 
man that he was a sinner, and because he begged 
God’s mercy. 

A good resolution for all in these days of sham 
and fraud is to imitate the Publican. But we must 
be real Publicans. It is easy to say: “God, be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner,” while thinking that we are very 
fair Catholics. A real Publican is a man who has 
caught a glimpse of his soul, and always thereafter 
in fear and trembling begs God’s mercy. 
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STILL ANOTHER CONVENTION. Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend opened the first day’s session of the sec- 
ond annual convention of his old-age pension disci- 
ples in Cleveland, Ohio, with a denunciation of 
President Roosevelt. He called upon the 14,000 
assembled there to defeat the President in the No- 
vember elections. The convention was addressed by 
various orators the most notable among them being 
the Reverend Gerald L. K. Smith, the Reverend 
Charles E. Coughlin and Norman Thomas. Gomer 
Smith, a Townsend movement leader, brought dis- 
cord into the meeting by declaring against any in- 
volvement with a third party. He also praised Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Dr. Townsend unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to oust Mr. Smith from the movement. 
The convention closed the evening of June 19. Rep- 
resentative Lemke, third party candidate, speaking 
to an audience of only 5,000 promised to save the 
country. The leaders of the convention voted 
against the formal endorsement of any presidential 
candidate. 


NATIONAL HIGHLIGHTS. The drought situation, 
equaling the disaster of 1934 continued to grow 
more acute. All political parties continued to mass 
their forces for the coming campaign. Joseph B. 
Ely, former Democratic Governor of Massachusetts, 
announced that he would support Governor Lan- 
don. The new Labor Party, an outgrowth of the 
non-partisan Labor League, endorsed President 
Roosevelt and Governor Lehman. On July 23 at 
Topeka, Governor Alfred M. Landon accepted the 
Republican nomination for President before an 
audience of 100,000 persons. The twelve unions af- 
filiated with the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization through their various spokesmen refused to 
appear before the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor to answer charges of insur- 
rection. 


REVOLT IN SPAIN. A week of fighting all over 
Spain left both aims and outcome of the revolt in 
confusion. At the outset all telephone communica- 
tion between Spain and the outside world was shut 
off. Government censorship rendered this service 
which was partially renewed an unreliable source 
of information. Radio broadcasts by Government 
and revolting authorities, reports of refugees and 
correspondents proved contradictory, uncertain. 
Apparently well planned by Fascists and Conserva- 
tives later joined by Royalists in fair numbers, the 
uprising began with the occupation of Spanish 
Morocco by a joint force of 20,000 Spanish and 
Moorish regulars reinforced by members of the 
Spanish Foreign Legion. Premier Santiago Casares 
y Quiroga with his cabinet resigned. Diego Martinez 


Barrio was called upon to form a cabinet. He was 
succeeded in less than eight hours by José Giral. 
Spokesmen of the revolutionists claimed a quick 
conquest of all Spanish Morocco, the Canary and 
Balearic Islands and the southern province of An- 
dalusia. Bitterest fighting occurred in Malaga, Cadiz 
and Seville where forces sent from Morocco were 
joined by troops under General Queipo de Llano. 
Seville became the center of revolutionist broad- 
cast, as Madrid was of Government news. Recap- 
ture of Seville claimed by the Government was 
denied by its enemies, but later indications favored 
the Government’s claim. An abortive attempt to 
take Madrid was repulsed after heavy fighting by 
Government troops supported by citizens and 
Marxist militia. Twelve churches were burned in 
Madrid under the pretext that revolting soldiers 
had opened fire from them. In northern Spain the 
enemies of the Government under General Emilio 
Mola occupied Burgos, Valladolid and parts of the 
provinces of Aragon, Old Castile and Navarre. 
Following this General Mola planned to join his 
troops with the southern forces of General Franco, 
the outstanding leader of the revolt, in an attack 
on Madrid, Government stronghold. They claimed 
the allegiance of 40,000 regular troops, one-half of 
all Spanish organized soldiery, with the bulk of the 
artillery. The air force and the navy for the larger 
part remained loyal to the Government. Thus far 
the death toll reached 25,000. This did not include 
those slain in the bitter fighting at Barcelona. The 
contra-Government forces were defeated there and 
Socialist mobs rioted in the streets. Convents and 
churches were attacked under the same pretext as 
that used in Madrid. Nuns were cast into the streets 
and, it was stated, three priests were beheaded. 


BEHIND THE REVOLT. The purpose of the re- 
bellion was variously described as a Monarchist 
movement, a Fascist movement, an effort to set up 
a military dictatorship, a “Restoration Movement.” 
The leaders of the revolt denied all intention of de- 
stroying the republican form of government. Un- 
doubtedly a military uprising, the revolution came 
as a protest against the prolonged inability of the 
Leftist regime to maintain order and control strikes 
and extreme Socialist outbreaks which in recent 
times have been responsible for the death of 200 to 
300 people and property damage estimated in mil- 
lions. Gil Robles, powerful Catholic leader, together 
with José Antonio Primo de Rivera, son of the 
former dictator, and Juan March, Conservative 
leader, were alleged to be conducting the revolt 
from Biarritz. Robles denied all political activity. 
In the continuance of fighting, American and 
British authorities took steps for the protection of 
their subjects in Spain. 
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MEXICAN STRIKE. On July 16, 3,000 electrical 
workers of the foreign-owned Mexican Light and 
Power Company went on strike. Their action was 
termed legal by the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Board of the Cardenas Government. More than 
3,000 industries were paralyzed. Newspapers were 
unable to go to press; drinking water became 
scarce; little milk was available; ice was unobtain- 
able. This lack of the latter commodity prevented 
hospital operations. All classes called for a settle- 
ment of the strike. On Sunday, July 20, the com- 
promise arrived at between the local company di- 
rectors and labor leaders was blocked by the 
Canadian and British owners’ rejection of the 
strikers’ demands. Observers contended that the 
owners of the company were unwilling to allow any 
interference by labor in its management. 


NAZI TRICKERY. New light was shed on Nazi 
methods. While ransacking monasteries for evi- 
dence of currency-exchange violations, Hitler’s men 
confiscated Gocuments referring to disciplinary ac- 
tion taken by Religious superiors against a few 
members of one or two Religious Orders. The Nazis 
arrested forty-five friars. Of the forty-five, twenty- 
seven were taken into custody as witnesses. Of the 
eighteen left, eleven or more were not accused of 
“immoral practices” but of political transgressions. 
The defendants, with one exception only, are all lay 
brothers whose communities do not form part of 
the Franciscan Order. Witnesses against these de- 
fendants were recruited from the feeble-minded 
patients of the institutions. While accusing only five 
or seven from one or two institutions of “immoral 
practices,”’ the Nazis announced to the world that 
276 friars and religious establishments all over the 
Reich were involved. This Nazi picture of the situa- 
tion was printed in the press of the world. After the 
gross exaggerations had been scattered by the 
Reich press throughout Germany, the Propaganda 
Ministry then commenced a campaign of vilifica- 
tion against all Religious Orders, much of which 
was reprinted in American and other foreign news- 
papers. Informed sources predicted that another 
phase of the Nazi drive to weaken the Church and 
diminish her influence would be a move to drive 
priests and Religious from the classrooms; to place 
all convents and monasteries under State control; 
to prevent all young men and women from entering 
religion until they have reached the age of their 


majority. 


UPHEAVAL IN DANZIG. The National Socialist 
Government in the Free City of Danzig on July 18 
carried out what amounted to “a cold Putsch.” The 
democratic Constitution guaranteed by the League 
of Nations was virtually abolished, the opposition 
parties were paralyzed, the League and its High 
Commissioner was ostracised and a basis laid for 
the introduction of the “leadership principle” and 
the final coordination of Danzig with the German 


Reich. 
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LOCARNO POWERS AT LONDON. The three re- 
maining Locarno powers met at London. France 
sent Premier Léon Blum; Belgium, Foreign Minister 
Yvon Delbos. The purpose of the meeting was to 
hold discussions preliminary to the five-nation con- 
ference expected to be held in the near future. 
Germany and Italy will be in attendance. Premier 
Mussolini declared his unwillingness to participate 
in this conference unless the Mediterranean pact 
entered into against Italy while the League of Na- 
tions sanctions were in effect was voided. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, First Lord of the Admiralty, de- 
clared Britain’s’ new naval appropriations for the 
year were estimated at £81,000,000. It was Sir 
Samuel’s suggestion that the rest of the Empire 
might share with the United Kingdom the enormous 
cost entailed by the construction of the new navy. 


FRENCH BANK AND MUNITIONS. By a three-to- 
one vote the Chamber of Deputies democratised the 
Bank of France, and on the following day, June 
17, it approved by an even larger majority the bill 
nationalizing the arms industry. The bank bill de- 
stroyed the power of the “200 families’”” which had 
dominated the Bank’s 40,000 shareholders since 
the time of Napoleon. For the eighteen regents 
hitherto named by these families the new bill sub- 
stituted a council of twenty-six representatives of 
finance, industry, commerce, labor, and agriculture. 
Some of these representatives were to be nomi- 
nated by the State and others by the shareholders, 
who were thus given a vote for the first time in the 
direction of the Bank. The munitions bill did not 
actually expropriate the arms factories but gave 
power to the Government to take them over by de- 
cree when it so desired. This was to be done, how- 
ever, with compensation, either by the Govern- 
ment’s purchasing shares in the corporations or 
by exchanging Government bonds for the stocks. 
The compensation would be based upon the aver- 
age value of the shares and the average dividends 
of the past seven years. 


PEACEFUL REVISION. Sagging League prestige 
lifted somewhat in the peaceful revision of war- 
time treaties whereby Turkey may re-fortify the 
Dardenelles. A nine-power convention made up of 
Russia, Great Britain, Turkey, France, Japan and 
the Balkan Entente granted to merchant marine 
free passage in peacetime and wartime. The Rus- 
sian Navy in peacetime may leave or enter the 
Black Sea through the Straits. In wartime belliger- 
ents were forbidden the use of the Straits. Two 
important exceptions to this last were Powers 
acting for the League of Nations against an ag- 
gressor, or under obligation of a regional pact of 
which Turkey was a signatory. The convention will 
continue for twenty years and will be subject to 
amendment every five years. Japan reserved all 
rights in clauses that give control of the Straits to 
the League of Nations. Italy was not a signatory 


of the pact. 
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FROM POETS 


EDITOR: I do not think I received a “humble” 
place in the poems for Our Lady. I think I was 
lucky to get in at all. 
New York, N. Y. WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 
EDITOR: The poems on Our Lady are highly 
creditable. I like Madonna: 1936 best of all. The 
tone is so vigorous in view of present-day labor 
problems. The first prize winner, however, is quite 
in keeping with the best traditions of Catholic 
poetry. Exquisite in concept and treatment. 
Birmingham, Ala. LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY 


EDITOR: I am wholly in agreement with you as to 
the first poem. I think it is splendid that a nun 
should win this contest, and in doing so have said 
so beautifully something that long needed saying. 
... Keep your eye on Father Barrett. 
Philadelphia, Pa. MARIE SHIELDS HALVEY 


EDITOR: The poems for Our Lady were better 
than I hoped, and I hoped they would be superb. 
Boston, Mass. THOMAS BUTLER 


EDITOR: I congratulate the winners. The poems 
chosen were excellent. 
Buffalo, N. Y. J. CORSON MILLER 
EDITOR: I am very humble over the awards, espe- 
cially the two stanzas Father Feeney notes, and 
Florence Magee’s exquisite poem. I should love to 

have written The Annunciation. 
Chicago, Ill. SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA 
(The Literary Digest reprinted Sister M. St. 
Virginia’s winning poem A Nun to Mary, Virgin 
in the issue of July 18, and will later print Margery 
Mansfiela’s Appeal for Women. Editor.) 


EDITOR: They are really fine poems. I liked them 
all except the last. 
Detroit, Mich. JAMES J. DALY, S.J. 
(The “last” was The New Tithonus by J. J. D. 
Editor.) 


EDITOR: I consider myself very lucky to have 
been pulled out of the hat for a prize with such 
competition. 


Woodstock, Md. ALFRED J. BARRETT, S.J. 


FORTUNE FOLLY 


EDITOR: I noticed on page 158 of Fortune for 
July 1936, a most damaging statement of the at- 
titude of Catholics on the question of birth con- 
trol. It states that over forty per cent of the Catho- 


lics in this country are in favor of birth control, 
but does not state the kind of birth control they 
favor, inferring, however, that they favor contra- 
ceptives. The article concludes from false premises 
based on half-truths that the policy of the Church 
and the laws of this land should be changed to per- 
mit the dissemination of knowledge and the prac- 
tice of contraception as the majority of Americans 
and Catholics are not in accord with the present 
law of the United States and policy of the Church. 
This magazine has been rather free in its attacks 
on the Church which attacks, like the birth-control 
artists, are always based on half-truths. Because 
of its circulation among social and economic lead- 
ers it should be severely reprimanded. 
Hackensack, N. J. ARTHUR O'DEA 


FILM FLAM 


EDITOR: The motion picture The Sins of Man is 
a story about the sexton of a little church in the 
Austrian Tyrol. Living in a small town on the 
border, his brother discovers that there is a Catho- 
lic monastery ten miles on the other side of the 
border, where many famous miracles are wrought. 
In surprise the sexton repeats: “A Catholic monas- 
tery?” The absurdity is evident. But it is even more 
absurd to depict a Protestant village in Tyrol. Such 
a thing, as far as I know, does not exist. But when 
the picture showed the Protestant service with the 
Tyrolese singing Protestant hymns, it gave me a 
chill. 

Tyrol is not Tyrol if not Catholic. One is never 
out of sight of some wayside crucifix or shrine to 
the Blessed Mother. I have never seen a home, nor 
a tavern for that matter, without a crucifix in a 
prominent place. If the picture producers wanted 
to present a story about a Tyrolese family, they 
should have presented them as Catholics. It was 
entirely unnecessary to make Protestants out of 
them. 


Queens Village, N. Y. P. S. 


HEEL HITLER 


EDITOR: One of the exasperating features of the 
persecution now in progress against the Church in 
Mexico, Spain and Russia is our inability to assist 
our sorely tried brethren in any tangible, effective 
manner. However, it seems to me that we have 
many practical weapons at hand to help bring to 
their senses the crowd of neurotics and degenerates 
who have instigated the present noisome persecu- 
tion in Germany. 

(1) The shipping companies report heavy book- 
ings for summer trans-Atlantic voyages. Those of 
us who intend to cross the pond could sedulously 
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avoid the Europa, Bremen and other Nazi-subsi- 
dized ships; and could detour around Germany and 
enjoy travel in Europe without the prospect of 
a punch in the jaw or a black eye from a Nazi thug. 

(2) It has been reliably reported that the so- 
called immorality trials are a smoke screen to divert 
the German people from contemplating their un- 
happy financial status. The Nazi regime probably 
will fall on the stumbling block of inadequate cur- 
rency. Germany’s foreign trade is badly dented. 
We can help along the good work by boycotting 
goods “Made in Germany.” 

(3) If our separated brethren of the Protestant 
and Jewish persuasions could be made to realize 
that all religions and the decencies of life are im- 
periled, a series of mass meetings might be ar- 
ranged. 

(4) Let us vote in November for candidates who 
will uphold our Constitution that we may continue 
to live by law and forestall the danger of dictator- 
ship and its evils. 


Amityville, N. Y. RUSTICUS 


DOLLARS 


EDITOR: I have read Mr. Morris’s letter on credit 
with much benefit. He makes some statements, 
however, which are open to challenge. For instance, 
he asserts that in economics there are “certain im- 
mutable laws.” Surely they are merely practices 
which can be altered to any extent by human will 
and legislation. 

Again, I venture to disagree with him in his 
statement that money is merely a convenience and 
not an essential in our present complex civilization, 
and that purchasing power must be earned to pos- 
sess value. 

Nevertheless, I imagine that Mr. Morris would 
find himself largely in agreement with the social- 
credit system which Lord Tavistock, the distin- 
guished reformer on this side of the ocean, advo- 
cates in his book Poverty and Over-Taxation, 
wherein he does not suggest, of course, that pro- 
ductive industry need be financed by loans free of 
interest, but he insists that enough money should 
reach consumers to enable reasonable profits to 
be made by producers and to allow them to repay 
all costs of production, including bank loans and 
their interests. 


London, Eng. A. CHRISTITCH 


MAR MARS 


EDITOR: Congratulations to America and to Rich- 
ard L-G. Deverall for his provocative article, “Stop 
War,” in your issue of June 20. 

I suggest that these and similar questions, if 
thoroughly analyzed in your columns, would bring 
to AMERICA in the course of the next few months 
a reading public of a size never before enjoyed by 
a Catholic magazine in this country! Do you editors, 
laboring behind your desks, realize how seldom we 
of the laity have a chance to explore some of the 
ideas covered by Mr. Deverall? I can faithfully re- 
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port, after covering sermons for some seventeen 
years, that the word “patriotism” in our pulpits 
is inevitably linked with an exhortation to all good 
Catholics to be ready to die for their country. But 
when are we going to hear a little more in our 
pulpits on the improbability of a “just war’ to- 
day? 

Isn’t it possible that our pulpits have been lean- 
ing over backwards in their efforts to demonstrate 
our loyalty to our country? Oh, it’s understandable 
enough. It probably began away back when some- 
one for the first time questioned whether a Catho- 
lic’s spiritual allegiance didn’t preclude his being a 
hundred-per-cent American, and ever since we 
have been pitifully eager to demonstrate that we 
make as good cannon fodder as the next fellow. 
But why not a few words, now and again, for the 
“higher patriotism’? 


Los Angeles, Cal. EMMET LAVERY 


(Catholic cannon fodder has always been rated 
as grade A fodder. Mr. Lavery, brilliant young 
author of The First Legion, initiates an interesting 
line of discussion. Editor.) 


BATTLE 


EDITOR: This is a reply to John J. O’Connor’s 
article Catholic Youth Fights Through in AMERICA 
for June 20th. 

His criticism of the Catholic laity, for their lack 
of determined leadership in solving the social prob- 
lems confronting modern youth is very uncharita- 
ble, to say the least. 

In the first paragraph, his praise of the Religious 
life is very commendable, but in the same breath 
to say: “The more selfish of us are taking the easy 
way out, by teaching Catholic doctrine to the 
street-corner-and-park crowds,” is not only unfair, 
but savors of the veiled hypocrisy which seems to 
be the strongest ingredient of his article. He for- 
gets that the vast army of Christ’s followers, com- 
prise men and women of every description, and 
every act done in His name, whether by zealous 
priests, humble laborers, servant girls, etc. cannot 
be valued by the standards of men. 

When he says: “It is easy to work up a fine 
emotional glow in favor of social justice and rant 
about the Papal Encyclicals and issue grandiose 
messages of protest to the world at large,” he ap- 
pears to be aiming at the one man, and he a priest, 
who is the modern leader in the present fight for 
social reform. He not only condemns the abuses of 
capitalism, but substitutes a definite program for 
their solution. 

Finally, “The terrible example of some Catholic 
parents in practising artificial birth control,” ap- 
pears to be greatly engendered and widespread as 
a direct result of the false and intolerable social 
life that normal and well-meaning Catholic families 
fall victim to because of the present unbearable 
burden of social slavery in our midst, which he has 
done so little to lift. 


Detroit, Mich. Dr. CHARLES G. GIBBONS 
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DO NOVELISTS 
TELL THE TRUTH? 


FRANCIS X. 


CONNOLLY 








IT is no longer necessary to elaborate the obvious 
fact that the serious novelists of the past two or 
more decades have had this in common; they no 
longer pretend simply to tell a story for the story’s 
sake. In some way or other a vital truth is ham- 
mered home. The Marxists have been particularly 
ambitious in their attempts to show that the evils 
of our modern life are the direct result of the 
capitalist system, but the representatives of the 
other philosophies have not been inactive. Catholics, 
liberals, sentimental humanitarians, literary psy- 
chiatrists, all have been engaged in writing novels 
centered around a favorable situation the rules of 
which have been derived from a philosophy distinct 
from the fictional incidents themselves. 

This, of course, does not apply in all cases. There 
are still a great many writers who have for the 
most part been interested in the human drama, 
or who found themselves so caught up with the 
characters they invented that the thesis was melted 
down to reality. But it does apply to so consider- 
able a number of the more important authors that 
a difficult critical problem in the modern novel is 
suggested. 

That problem is this: if a writer really has a 
didactic or a persuasive purpose, if, in other words, 
he is anxious that the reader accept his explanation 
of some human problem, or more than that, to 
follow out the solution which he himself suggests, 
is he then subject to the same kind of criticism as 
the philosopher and the scientist? Can he legiti- 
mately place a caveat upon all critics, as did John 
Galsworthy in his posthumous book, Forsytes, Pen- 
dyces and Others, warning them not to deduce the 
philosophy of the author from the ideas of his 
characters when it is perfectly clear, from the 
meaning of some of the stories, at least, that the 
writer is an agnostic, a pantheist, and in the ethical 
sense, a sentimentalist. 

Try as one will it is still impossible to separate 
an author from his characters especially when in 
generalized introductions, comment and epilogs 
he very definitely sympathizes with some one idea 
of life. All the outraged indignation heaped upon 
the shoulders of the inoffensive reviewer cannot 


change the fact that in Jt Can’t Happen Here, Mr. 
Lewis was writing a tract to prove that political 
extremes are dangerous to human liberty and that 
Americans should be cautious about surrendering 
their constitutional privileges. 

‘The same is true of William Thomas Walsh’s 
Out of the Whirlwind in which the author unmis- 
takeably makes a confession of faith. Mr. Walsh 
does believe in the efficacy of the Catholic religion, 
and the critics who deduced that fact from their 
study of the novel and embodied in their discussion 
their own judgments on the principles contained 
were simply using their ordinary, elementary com- 
mon sense. 

The pity is that the same attitude of mind is not 
transferred to other books by other authors. 
Whenever it is suggested that a certain novel or a 
certain play is unacceptable because it is inaccurate 
in its facts or because its thesis is contradictory, 
there is usually a storm of disapproval. It is held 
to be unjust to identify the creator with his crea- 
tion, to call a man licentious because his hero is 
licentious, or a Communist because his admirable 
men and women are Communists. This feeling is 
indeed a natural instinct of self-defense against an 
army of fault-finders, but like all instincts it must 
be governed by reason. There are times when the 
author himself is willing to admit that the opinions 
of one or of several of his characters are materially 
his own opinions, other times when in spite of his 
disavowals the impression of his own convicion is 
so definite that he is dishonest in appearing to be 
what he is not. 

The author cannot escape responsibility for his 
opinions when his story is evidently propaganda. 
The contemporary Marxist is a case in point. He 
admires his proletarian hero precisely because he is 
courageous, unselfish, obedient to his social con- 
science; he pities him because he is exploited. The 
issue is clear. The enemies of the hero are the 
Church, the state and the social system in gen- 
eral, which are invariably portrayed as immoral. 
There is no attempt made to modify the indictment, 
to show, for example, that the emotions and 
thoughts arising from the conflict of the book are 
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simply the thoughts and feelings of the characters 
themselves. The impression is given and meant to 
be given, as we can sometimes conclude from the 
author’s own notes, that man can be saved only 
by the world revolution. 

Then there is the matter of tone, or the flavor 
of conviction. It is almost impossible for the nor- 
mally intelligent reader to mistake the genuine 
ring of belief and the insincere speech of the 
lawyer for his guilty client. Compare the eloquent 
appeals of Mr. Galsworthy’s barristers in his plays 
and novels, or the defense of Phariseeism which he 
puts in the mouths of his characters, and the pas- 
sages which we know to be reflections of his own 
certitudes, and it is readily apparent that in the one 
case he is presenting words and in the other he is 
presenting convictions. When realism becomes too 
real, when the writer by express intention is criti- 
cizing actual institutions and persons, when he is 
stating principles in which he believes and which 
he wants other people to believe, when he gives 
every evidence of his own sincerity, when, in other 
words, his story, however well disguised, is never- 
theless a tract, how can he possibly avoid responsi- 
bility for his ideas? 

One critic of the novel has said, and he meant it 
literally, that many novelists were truly liars. The 
statement is not so foolish as it might sound at 
first. Obviously, imaginative invention is not men- 
dacity; neither is any writer compelled to check 
unimportant details even though they purport to be 
real. But the state of the question changes when an 
author says or implies that he is telling the sub- 
stantial truth about the cotton mills, or about the 
medical profession, or about his university life. The 
mere substitution of names cannot alter the in- 
trinsic purpose, which is to illuminate, at least, 
some typically human problem. Just so an historian 
might give the abstract of an age without alluding 
to the particular events. But let some reader chal- 
lenge the author’s interpretation of facts, or deny 
that they ever existed, and the angry novelist 
stands upon his rights as a creative artist. 

This curious cowardice is more evident and cer- 
tainly more dangerous in matters other than the 
social sciences. After all, a man might very viciously 
indict an educational system, expose the criminal in- 
tentions of financiers, or hold up the mirror to ju- 
dicial corruption, but eventually, perhaps years 
after the courageous attack has run through many 
editions, the truth may rise to confound him. The 
harm cannot be permanent so long as the spirit of 
scholarship and justice survive. As a result only 
the most rabid reformer who has taken care to 
verify his facts attacks something for which there 
is a probable defense. But in the field of philosophy 
and religion, wherein the most intimate and im- 
portant problems of life are presented for solution, 
where prejudice and passion so often obscure the 
truth, the novelist has arbitrarily taken upon him- 
self the office of prophet, priest and teacher and has 
presumed to call black white and white black with 
impunity. 

Precisely because the borderline between the 
honest representation of a sinful character and the 
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subtle attempt to make virtue vice and vice virtue 
is so difficult to determine, readers have allowed 
themselves to be persuaded to accept ideas which 
in their naked form would horrify and repel them. 

Two examples from fairly recent literature pre- 
sent both sides of this difficulty. In Time Out of 
Mind the main situation, which is also the climax 
of the book, was an adultery elaborately romanti- 
cized as the solution of the conventional triangle. 
The heroine who committed the sin professes to be 
unashamed; certainly the author does not condemn 
her. The fact that revolt from the old but no longer 
the universal standard of morality sometimes brings 
a certain human happiness constitutes the main 
idea, just as the sensuous longing for completion 
constitutes the main emotion of the book. Yet there 
is no attempt to prove that morality is evil. The 
case is presented as an exception and only the most 
delicate taste could take offense at what is a com- 
mon truth, the existence of the wrong and erron- 
eous conscience. 

On the other hand the philosophic meaning of 
the story may be much more extensive. Concede 
the fact that Thomas Wolfe would probably insist 
that his Of Time and the River contains the poetic 
energy and not the logical beams of his soul, his 
animalism is still so determining a factor that upon 
its acceptance or rejection depends the value of his 
literary experience. It is sheer spinelessness to talk 
about the expression of thought and feeling and to 
exclude the evaluation of the thought and feeling. 

An examination frequently reveals that the idea 
of the good life advanced by the writer is quite as 
serious as and much more compelling than that of 
the formal theorist. The novels of Thomas Hardy 
and George Eliot are equally significant, but never 
in an obtrusive or dogmatic way. The Victorian 
deterministic explanation of the universe concerned 
forces outside the characters while the contem- 
porary version is based upon internal biological 
and physiological compulsions. Hardy’s men and 
women in themselves are recognizable; it is only 
when they are smashed in the cosmic machine that 
they lose their human shape. Wolfe on the other 
hand is fundamentally unreal. As Eugene Gant he 
has given us a refracted image of himself without 
allowing for the incidence of refraction so that curi- 
ously the more honest he thinks he is the more 
mistaken he may be. 

At times the objection to the novelist as the 
prophet and philosopher is immediately seen. When 
Wells talks about God and Shaw dilates on mar- 
riage and state socialism, they admit that they 
mean what they say whether they say it in the 
story, the drama or the pamphlet. This is not the 
case with many widely known authors whose sense 
of values derives from pseudo-science, from a lush 
selfishness and a consequent despair. The new 
criticism must take these men for what they are. 
If they pretend to be scientists in the field of the- 
ology, morals or government, then as scientists; if 
as artists, then as artists; if they are both, then as 
both. But the time has come when the quasi- 
narrators must be driven from the refuge of fiction 
into the cold light of intellectual day. 




















SIX AGAINST MORGAN 


Out of this mimic Parthenon 

six pigeons run, 

hatless and hurried through the portico, 
and go 

hopping like any brokers down the steps 
into the Wall Street sun. 


Ah, have you desk-room now... Room Four-Two- 
doorplate: SIX PIGEONS, TRADERS, FEED & 
GRAIN... 


there scratch in your unique calligraphy 
the hourly gain 
(luncheon sent up in napkins, should it rain?) 


Some literal doorman spun 

his neo-Grecian hinge to let you run, 

ticking off eighths, 

into the sun, nor thinks it strange 

if now you rise flapping with orders and sail to 
the eaves 

of the Exchange. 


Yet it may be you run 
out of this fiscal Parthenon 
for very life, 
while upstairs, Augurs hunt, 
with robes askew and sacrificial knife, 
you six. 
And a deal in Dates 
trembles and waits. 
J. H. McCase 


OX AND FLEA, INC. 


There was an ox, there was a flea: 
she was as small as small can be, 
and he was large, but gentle he; 

he ploughed, whilst on his ear sat she. 


A little bird looked on. Quoth he: 
what are you doing, my little flea? 
She said: we plough the fields. You see 
that is our job, the ox and me. 
JAIME CASsTIELLO, SJ. 


DOCTORS 


I heard one say, he had his tonsils out, 
Another boast how well he lost his spleen; 
No focus of infection, not a mean 

X-rayed suspicious tooth must lurk about 
To menace any more the dear man’s stout 
But fragile clay with some small pathogene, 
To speed him from our prophylactic scene 
To maggots, waiting to complete his rout. 


O God, most patient God, what surgery 

Will cut me out the cancer of this lust, 

Will salve this itch of pride, will make this liar 

Tell truth, will cauterize this vanity? 

With what ice cool the fever of sick dust, 

And bathe self-worship in what healing fire? 
WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 


STEEL-MILLS AFTER MIDNIGHT 


Unresting as the pulse of arteries 

Hidden in darkness, mighty dynamos 

Fan flames to silhouette the spires and trees 

Upon a sky where sunset-color glows 

Awhile, to flicker, die, then flare again. 

Symbolical as heart-beat, is your sound 

From hour to changeful hour; for toiling men 

Have daily bread so long as engines pound. 

Throb on, great heart of Steel! A million ears 

Have sunk in slumber to your lullaby, 

Giant yet rhythmical, subduing fears 

The while your hand illuminates the sky. 

At dawn a million men will wake in wonder 

And thankfulness, for your recurring thunder. 
LouIsE CRENSHAW Ray 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


In the maple wood that autumn 
Your talk ran on Chocktaws; 
How William Penn in steel-buckled shoes 
Gave red beads to their squaws: 
You pictured a world of wigwam, 
Of totem and tomahawk; 
Saw painted braves into ambush creep; 
Even heard their papooses squawk! 
Your historical reconstruction 
Was certainly very fine, 
As we came through the scarlet maples 
To the Pennsylvania line. 
Absurd that the bubbles of fancy 
That you blew with such airy speech 
Should be pricked by the shrill prosaic 
Stab of an engine’s screech! 
But the ghostly red-men vanished, 
And the phantom buffaloes fied, 
As clanking and rumbling past us 
Interminable freight-cars sped. 
PETRONIUS APPLEJOY 


MARY NOW 


Hard by the plowshare, deep in the prairie, 
Let us honestly honor Mary, 

Recalling that native to this warm earth 

Is she, the Chosen, the Wonder-Birth. 


Or, soft in the subway, let her name 

Be a starry window, a budding flame. 
Renew the heart with the thought that she 
Mothers Manhattan as Galilee. 


And, Tenderest Lady, let us say, 

Planes and planets fly today. 

Oh, be to one as to the other, 

The gracious Queen, the anxious Mother. 


Our bridges proudly climb on high, 
But none has ever spanned the sky. 
O you, transforming God below,_—— 
You are our Princess of Dynamo. 


And she, the Lady never known blind 
To a lover’s gesture, will be most kind; 
And she, the Mother, will pour release, 
Gentle wisdom, and fragrant peace. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE 
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BOOKS 


VENGEANCE 
IN THE NORTHLAND 


GuNNar’s DauGHTER. By Sigrid Undset. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2 
OF the numberless volumes which come in torrents each 
year from our modern presses there are few which bear 
the unmistakable mark of genius. Even among these 
few the works of Sigrid Undset are outstanding. Her 
romances of the north in the middle ages especially have 
that distinctive quality which stamps them as classics. 
Kristin Lavransdatter and The Master of Hestviken may 
even enter that book stratosphere known as _ world 
literature. 

The powerful sweep of the story, the unfolding of 
elemental passions, the tragic effect of their loosing, the 
superb literary craftsmanship, the pulsing vitality of 
her prose, appreciable even in translation, which have 
marked Mme. Undset’s other novels are found again in 
Gunnar’s Daughter. In some respects there is even an 
advance in the perfection of her writing. In this latest 
romance there is a compactness, a greater economy, a 
lack of those long descriptions which some disliked in 
her other books. These improvements give the narra- 
tion that swiftness and simplicity which are the result 
only of a truly great art. The one or two situations deal- 
ing with sex sins are treated with a brevity and restraint 
that is unusual in this author. Perhaps the one thing 
that Undset enthusiasts will regret is the lack of that 
breadth of canvas which made her trilogy and tetralogy 
so impressive. When the reader finishes Gunnar’s Daugh- 
ter he is sorry. Closing the book with regret, he wishes 
that there were more. 

The scene of this story, the theme of which is one of 
vengeance that finds fulfillment when it is too late, is 
Iceland and Norway at the end of the age of the Vik- 
ings. It gives a picture of the obstacles which met King 
Olav attempting to give Christianity to a people sunk 
in paganism. It tells how Ljot, a young Icelander, jour- 
neys to Norway, stays as the guest of Gunnar, falls 
deeply in love with his host’s fair daughter Vigdis, and 
sues for her hand. Difficulties arise which prevent the 
marriage. Ljot in a burst of passion and wrath at the 
thought of losing Vigdis ravishes her and rides out of 
her life. That act of violence gives birth to the hatred 
and desire for revenge which was to dominate Vigdis’ 
life. Of that hatred she was to say in later years: “I 
could not have hated him so long—it was worst of all, 
that I would rather have loved him than any man.” Her 
hate was as bitter as her love had been intense. 

The girl nearly commits suicide when she finds her- 
self with child. She conquers the temptation and gives 
birth to Ljot’s son, but exposes him on the mountain 
side. In Oedipus fashion the boy is saved by one of her 
house carls. Vigdis brings hirn up through hazardous 
and adventurous years, constantly instilling in him the 
idea that he must be the avenger of her honor. Ulvar, 
the boy, goes for a time to the Scottish coast as a mem- 
ber of a Viking raid. There his life is saved by Liot, 
whom he does not recognize as his father. The latter 
had returned to Iceland and married, but ever in his 
heart was an aching love for Vigdis and sorrow for the 
wrong he had done her. At Ulvar’s invitation he returns 
to Norway. The story runs swiftly on through her rec- 
ognition and rejection of him until it rises to a climax 
that is overwhelming in its tragic starkness. There is a 
straightforwardness and poignancy about the abrupt 
close that is a basic quality of Mme. Undset’s art. 

Someone has made memorability the test of a poem’s 
or a book’s greatness. If that be true Gunnar’s Daughter 
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is great. Its characters are so living, its situations so 
striking and cleanly chiseled that it will be vividly 
fresh in the memory long after lesser efforts have been 
lost among forgotten books. RicHarD L. RoONEY 


UNCROWNED 
KING OF IRELAND 


PARNELL’s FAITHFUL Few. By Margaret Leamy. The 

Macmillan Company. $2.50 
BEGINNING about 1880 with the election of Gladstone 
of the Liberal party and the return of some eighty Irish 
nationalists to Parliament, there was a growing hope 
that Ireland would be accorded that fair measure of 
Home Rule which would cut the country off from the 
centuries of injustice and cruelty and bondage, and al- 
low it to direct its own destinies. Parnell was the leader. 
He met English politics with English political strategy 
and Irish ingenuity, and was destined to win freedom 
for Ireland. 

Plots and treacheries against him were attempted; 
they failed, each in turn. Then was arranged a plot 
that did not fail: the public trial involving himself and 
Mrs. O’Shea. For years the relationship between the two 
was known: it was reprobated and lamented. The divorce 
proceedings were a public scandal in the Ireland and 
England of that day, and though they were not con- 
doned, they were not at first looked upon as a reason 
for driving Parnell out of public life and the leadership 
of the Irish party. 

Edmund Leamy was one of the sanest and cleverest 
members of Parnell’s party. As fervent and sincere a 
Catholic as any layman in Ireland, he urged Parnell, 
when the storm arose in November, 1890, to retire tem- 
porarily from the party. But the majority of the Irish 
members pledged loyalty and support to Parnell, and 
advocated that he continue as heretofore. Here enters 
Mrs. Leamy’s thesis. The Irish members, the Irish 
people, and the Irish Bishops backed Parnell, despite 
the scandal of the divorce. Then Gladstone delivered 
his ultimatum: the choice must be made between him- 
self and Parnell. 

Those who understood saw that Gladstone despite his 
surface protestations was hostile to Ireland’s home rule 
aspirations except in so far as he could use Irish sup- 
port for his Liberal party. The Irish members split; 
many who a week before pledged undying loyalty to 
Parnell deserted to Gladstone; some few, like Leamy, 
who had previously counseled wisdom refused to be 
pawns of Gladstone and rallied nearer to Parnell. The 
Irish Bishops according to the story after having de- 
cided to do nothing against Parnell felt forced by the 
Gladstone ultimatum to deliver a manifesto against 
Parnell. “The Faithful Few” realized, as all the world 
now knows, that Home Rule would come, not through 
Gladstone, but through Parnell. Yet Parnell was sac- 
rificed at the behest of Gladstone, and with him was 
lost self-determination in Ireland. 

Mrs. Leamy lived intimately this tragic year of 1890 
and 1891. She was with her husband in all the tragedies 
and miseries of those dire months. Now, forty-six years 
later, when most of the eye-witnesses and the spokes- 
men have passed, she tells the story: her vindication of 
those whom she loved, her condemnation of those who 
deserted. This is a book that had to be written, that had 
to be added to that period of Irish history. Mrs. Leamy 
has written it with a mellowed charm that is captivat- 
ing. It has the ease of sparkling conversation and ranks 
high for readability. Francis X. Tausor, S.J. 




















FICTION 
AND OTHER THINGS 


Younc Man In Spats. By P. G. Wodehouse. Double- 

day, Doran & Co. $2 
IT is odd how often it happens in this world that when 
there are two chaps and one chap’s heart is bleeding 
for the other chap you find that ail the while the second 
chap’s heart is bleeding just as much for the first chap. 
Both bleeding, I mean to say, not only one. It was so 
in the case of Nelson Cork and Percy Wimboldt. But 
you will throw back your head and bay over the spatted 
and gardeniaed love stories of both these young Lon- 
doners in Mr. Wodehouse’s latest volume of stories. Be- 
sides there is old Freddie Widgeon, who lost the girl 
he loved after a weird adventure with a couple of 
bowler-hatted blokes in West Seventy-second Street. Mr. 
Wodehouse again dishes out the sort of stuff to feed the 
troops, and as usual with him it’s something not to be 
missed. 


THE Home Puiace. By Dorothy Thomas. Alfred A. 

Knopf. $2.50 
THIS sturdy first novel draws a competent picture of 
drought-beaten, depression-ridden mid-America. The set- 
ting is Nebraska of today. Three married sons, failures 
and penniless, have returned and brought their families 
to their father’s small farm—itself threatened with ruin. 
They are welcomed gladly and heartily by the now ag- 
ing man and woman who proudly had seen them go 
forth. The story concerns the efforts of all to adjust 
themselves to failure and to the clash of so many per- 
sonalities under one roof. It is deftly told in simple 
heart-warming fashion. 


Necro MuSICIANS AND THEIR Music. By Maud Cuney- 

Hare. Washington: The Associated Publishers, Inc. 

$3.25 
THE origin of Negro song is still a matter of consider- 
able agitated debate. Despite, however, the attempt to 
attribute it entirely to an Afro-American reflex to 
Methodist revival hymns, its indigenous character has 
become fairly well established. The Negro today oc- 
cupies an enviable place in the musical field, having a 
rich past to draw upon as well as a vision of what can 
be accomplished in the future. The present volume 
covers the entire field of Negro music, beginning with 
Africa in song and African influences in America 
through Negro folk songs, idiom, and rhythm down to 
the development of Negro music in recent times. Im- 
portant personalities are described and with an astound- 
ing array of world musicians of color. One does not need 
to be a technical musician to enjoy this extensive and 
scholarly work. It is an important contribution to the 
history of music in the United States. Well-chosen il- 
lustrations recall a great variety of outstanding person- 
alities. Absorbingly interesting are the findings that the 
author has derived from African scholars and their per- 
sonal travel in the way of exotic folk songs and folk 


music. 


Tue HoLttow Reep. By Mary J. J. Wrinn. Harper & 

Brothers. $2.75 
IF anyone thinks it is good fun to work out problems 
in verse construction and poetic expression before one 
has acquired either the urge or the need to create in 
the poetic form, Miss Wrinn’s book will supply lots of 
entertainment. Her purpose is to teach students ho-v to 
write poetry by the “laboratory method” in the hope 
that they will come thereby to a greater appreciation of 
the great masters. This method will probably be most 
serviceable to those whose destiny it will be never to 
write poetry but only “creditable verse.” That students 
ought to be taught the art of good verse-making no one 
will deny. And to this purpose Miss Wrinn’s book is 
probably as good as any. But there is danger in making 
verse analysis the main subject in a course of poetic 
study. And there can be great harm done to the student 
who is encouraged to learn “how Keats did it” before 


he has well become aware of “what Keats has done.” 


Necro HISTORY IN THIRTEEN PLays. By Willis Rich- 

ardson and May Miller. Washington: The Associated 

Publishers. $3.25 
SINCE white playwrights such as Stowe, Paul Green, 
Eugene O’Neill, and others have achieved some of the 
top successes of the American stage of old and lately 
with plays that dealt with Negroes, Negro playwrights, 
such as Richardson and Miller, have before them a prom- 
ising field. Mr. Richardson has already made a name 
with six plays published in the last ten years. These 
last by Richardson and four others are conceived in 
serious vein, and deal with intensely dramatic episodes 
in the Negro’s little-known history. Attucks, the martyr 
of the American Revolution, Maceo, the Cuban patriot, 
Simon of Cyrene, various heroes and heroines of the 
Emancipation, are moving subjects and arouse the hope 
that these gifted authors will continue to dramatize their 
own life. Catholic dramatic circles in search of attractive 
material will find it extremely wise to consider these pro- 
ductions. 


Easy Essays. By Peter Maurin. Sheed and Ward. 75c 
THB uncanny skill with which this apostle of social 
justice and confessed agitator for Christian charity sums 
up long treatises in a few pithy lines is familiar to the 
readers of the Catholic Worker. Gathered in one com- 
pass with expressive woodcuts by Adé de Béthune are 
some of Mr. Maurin’s most effective preachments. Marx- 
ism, works of mercy, disarmament, and other timely 
topics are discussed. Mr. Maurin’s ideas are further dis- 
cussed in this week’s issue of America in the With Scrip 
and Staff column. 


TRAVELLER IN TIME. By Mairin Mitchell. Sheed & 

Ward. $2.50 
MISS Mitchell has given us a quaint book. It is a tele- 
vision, news reel review of an Irishman’s travel over 
the western world. It is being shown in 1942, ten years 
after the actual pilgrimage. it is filled with Irish nos- 
talgia and bits of Irish lore that are precious and inform. 
ing. Colm MacColgan has visited cities and towns of 
Europe with informal abandon. In each one he has 
searched for historical souvenirs of Ireland as a man 
might go through life seeking vestiges of paradise. He 
has found them everywhere, and in the most surprising 
places. France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Austria yield up segmentary connections with Irish patri- 
ots and exiles. There is even a chapter on a Canadian 
Christmas. One gathers facts that one may have for- 
gotten: the cathedral at Ghent is famous not only for 
itself and for the baffling masterpiece of the Van Eyck 
brothers, but also for the consecration of Blessed Oliver 
Plunkett, which took place there on Advent Sunday, 1669, 
“one of the assistants at the ceremony being Nicholas 
French, staunch patriot, the exiled Bishop of Ferns.” 

One is amused by the innocent Irish humor: Colm 
praises Hockai in the Ardennes with “air as fresh as 
Kerry’s” and lovely walks through the woods and along 
the river, “if you don’t mind the adders on the sandy 
paths.” At the local inn he meets a pretty lady from 
Iceland who refuses to thaw. But one is distracted by the 
utter lack of form in the book. There is beautiful and 
treasureable matter, but the way it is thrown together 
makes the reading painfully slow and annoyingly un- 
connected. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF PLAY Direction. By Gilmor 

Brown and Alice Garwood. Samuel French. $2 
PLAY-DIRECTORS struggling to put the breath of life 
into an author’s dry script will find this brief, clear-cut 
volume right to their hands. Out of his rich experience 
Mr. Brown explains what to do about the yawning stage, 
the how and when of movement on it, business, lights, 
furniture. There are valuable chapters on the stage pic- 
ture, dialogue, characterization, and for amateurs an in- 
dispensable one on tempo. A generous appendix offers 
skilfull direction on the problems of play selection, cast- 
ing, and rehearsals. A glossary of stage terms is added. 
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PUBLIC ENEMY’S WIFE. It is a poor cinema week, it 
seems, which does not turn up at least one film involv- 
ing the celebrated G-Men. If there are factions in pub- 
lic life advocating the abolition of this special law en- 
forcement agency, Warner Brothers, at any rate, must 
be prepared to fight for them to the last ditch, or the 
last box office. And if, at times, these mysterious gentle- 
men resemble rather closely, in roughness and quick- 
shooting, the lawless heroes of an older film cycle, be 
assured that they are really tender-hearted public ser- 
vants who spend their leisure pursuing romance. In the 
instance under discussion, the G-Men devote their at- 
tention to the unhappy wife of the reigning Public 
Enemy and, through her, bring about the gangster’s 
downfall. Margaret Lindsay, as the wife, is released 
from prison after serving three years on the perjured 
testimony of her husband, who has been jailed for life, 
and becomes engaged to a young man of wealth and 
position. Her past is well hidden until the escape of 
her husband involves her in a plan to recapture him. 
But when this is finally accomplished, our heroine finds 
herself married, not to a rich and caddish polo player, 
but to a dashing Government Agent. There are a few 
original twists to the story which help greatly to make 
this an entertaining picture for those who like their 
drama obvious and thrilling. With Miss Lindsay are 
Pat O’Brien, Robert Armstrong and Cesar Romero. 
Mr. Armstrong, although surrounded by stalwart minions 
of the law has little difficulty in stealing the main inter- 
est of the picture. (Warner) 


WHITE FANG. This is the type of film which used to be 
heralded as a drama of the Frozen North, replete with 
strong, silent men, a disputed gold mine, snow-capped 
mountains and an acting dog that does everything but 
take a bow at the conclusion of the epic. Truthfully, it 
seems to belong to that movie period when horse operas 
were brought to a close in a blaze of Latinity as the 
word Finis flickered across the screen. The fact that 
the story is from the vigorous pen of Jack London will 
further serve to characterize its action. An Alaskan 
prospector assumes the identity of a young companion 
who has committed suicide while en route to an in- 
herited gold mine. Later, as he is about to marry the 
sister of the dead man, he is accused of murder and 
sentenced to be hanged. White Fang, a half-breed dog, 
delays the execution until the inevitable “papers”—in 
this case a diary—are brought forward to prove his in- 
nocence. The story is made interesting enough by a total 
lack of pretension and by the introduction of strikingly 
beautiful natural scenery. Michael Whalen and Jean 
Muir carry on the romantic interest and both Slim Sum- 
merville and Charles Winninger provide the comedy. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


TRAPPED BY TELEVISION. Where there is an in- 
ventor, the movie axiom goes, there are sinister thieves 
at hand to purloin the great achievement of his scien- 
tific brain and put it to base, mercenary purposes. This 
slight melodrama follows the rules and emerges a mod- 
erately interesting program picture involving the pro- 
tection of a newly-perfected television outfit. Lyle Tal- 
bot, as the young inventive genius, enlists the support 
of an energetic business woman to obtain a trial for 
his discovery. Engaging the resources of a broadcasting 
station, the young people are instrumental in foiling a 
plot against the owner which is being hatched by 
crooked employees. Mary Astor plays opposite Talbot 
and both acquit themselves well in parts which are not 
too colorful or arresting. The picture is, in the main, 
mildly exciting and will inevitably crop up as the lesser 
half of your double feature bill. (Columbia) 
THomMas J. FrrzMorris 
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EDUCATORS pushed the boundaries of human knowl- 
edge further into the unknown....Hitherto mankind 
never could tell when spiders were hungry. A new in- 
vention overcomes this handicap....The old belief that 
more men fasten the bottom than the top button of 
single-breasted jackets seems to be tottering. Recent 
scientific research shows more men fasten the top but- 
ton....The musical preference of pigs appears to have 
been definitely established. Mire-wallowing was stepped 
up by classical, slowed down by jazz strains....New 
diets to overcome jealousy were being perfected in 
Europe. Clinics to treat jealousy-sufferers kindly, give 
them the right grub, were set up.... Indications showed 
that the old custom of hitting an auto with one train 
was being gradually superseded by a newer trend. The 
latest mode is to hit the auto with two trains. Dissatis- 
faction with the older method had been expressed. 


GREATER life expectancy for modern youth seemed 
forecast....A New York infant toppled off a window 
sill, fell nine stories into a wash basket, wanted to do 
it again.... A Tennessee baby, run over by a locomotive 
and seven cars, laughed happily....Gruesome incidents 
saddened the week....A pedestrian was hit in the head 
by a geranium. It was in a flower-pot....A Philadelphia 
produce merchant shot a customer who insisted on 
onions, would not take tomatoes.... New economic fac- 
tors appeared....A rain of fish fell from the skies over 
Agua Caliente, Mexico, disrupted the fish business... . 
Crime refused to abandon stalking....Threatening em- 
ployes with an upraised bottle of cough medicine, a rob- 
ber held up a bank.... Together with the heat, unfor- 
tunate errors brought discomfort....The Neverend Fa- 
ther T. I. ——— will preach the novena, programs said. 


THINGS that would be nice: Open court trials in Ger- 
many; honest elections in Mexico; a genuine good-neigh- 
bor policy in Washington. ... Perhaps we want too much. 


B. R. C., New York Times film reviewer, wrote: “It is 
indeed hard not to like the simple and gratifying the- 
ology of The Green Pastures as much as anything about 
it. It has concreteness and gives one a nostalgic feeling 
that it ought to be true and that if it isn’t we are all 
somehow obscurely the worse for it.”...There are in- 
dications that the world is getting fed up with lifeless, 
mechanical gods..that it wants a Person, Father... .It 
is impossible to say Our Father to an Impersonal Force. 
... The human heart somehow or other senses that the 
old darky “Lawd” in the battered felt hat gets closer to 
representing the Divine Reality than all the Impersonal 
Forces and Eternal Energies and other atheistic sub- 
stitutes for the Deity....The Green Pastures mirrors in 
a touching, human way God’s dealings with men.... 
Some day Gabriel is going to blow that trumpet... .The 
whole human race will hear his voice booming out the 
equivalent for: “Gangway for the Lord God Jehovah.” 


A NEW political beauty parlor has just opened. .. . Soviet 
Russia is becoming a peroxide democracy. ... Walter 
Duranty is helping the make-up men....Some excerpts 
from an article in the Nation: “It is a crime to ban 
murder in the U. S. S. R....the proscription of murder 
may result in an endless number of children.”...A 
woman’s letter is quoted in the article: “The prohibition 
of murder must be looked upon as a grave infringement 
of woman’s personal rights.” ...The Nation did not use 
the word murder. It used the word abortion. ... Our sub- 
stitution of one word for the other in the excerpts is 
justified because abortion is murder....The Nation does 
not favor murder, in general; just the murder of a cer- 
tain class of helpless, little human beings. 
THe ParRADER 

















